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Notes. 

BLUEBEARD: ORIGIN OF THE STORY. 
The story of Bluebeard forms one of a collec- 
ion of the popular nursery tales of France for 
hich we are indebted to Perrault. How far he 
preserved the exact form in which these tales 
must have been related to him by some old 
one, it is, of course, impossible at the present 
ne tosay. It has been asserted that the story 
founded on the atrocities imputed to a certain 
Milles de Retz, or de Raiz, Sieur de Laval,* who 
Shived in the reign of Charles VII. of France; but 
he enormities of which this nobleman is said to 
been guilty bear but little resemblance to 
Mhe crimes of our hero of the nursery. An inci- 
Went related in the life of S. Gildas, Abbot of 
|Rhuys, in Brittany, in the sixth century, comes 
sm™uch nearer to the 
Much in our childish days. A certain 
Monomor was fond of matrimony, 

@esirous of being troubled with the conse juences 
#0 whenever his wife-gave signs of being likely 
to become a mother, he made away with her. 
€ was a widower for the fourth, or as some say 
or the seventh, time, when he sought the hand 
of Triphyna, daughter of 
annes, a young lady 

been educated under the e ye of Gildas. 

the father and daughter atten willingly 
declined the prof red | honour . but Count C 
Mor, who was Childebert’s lieutenant in 


Count 


Both 
have 
ono- 
Brit- 


tale which interested us so | . 
| and entrusting 


but was not | 
| women 


Count Guerech, of | friends, accompanied by S. Gildas. 
of great hem * who had : ‘ 
probably represent the popular form of the legend, 
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tany, and had powerful friends at court, insisted 
in his suit, and gave it to be understood that if his 
demand were not acceded to he was quite ready to 
enforce it at the point of the sword. S. Gildas, 
wishing to avert a disastrous war, undertook to 
intercede, and was successful in bringing about 
the desired alliance, on the condition, however, 
that if Conomor should get tired of his wife he 
should send her back to her father. The wedding 
was kept at Vannes with great pomp, and Cono- 
mor carried off his bride to his own castle, but 
before many months had oo, the countess, 
who was far advanced in her preg ancy, per- 
ceived that her husband’s manner towards her 
rely changed, and, fearing the fate of his 
former wives, resolved to take refuge with her 
father. Watching her opportunity, she mounted 
one morning on a fleet horse, and, ace mpanied by 
a few faithful followers, galloped off in the 
i of Vannes. Her husband was informed 
f her flight, and pursued her. As he gained 
upon her, and she perceived that her ¢ apture was 
almost inevitab le, she threw herself from her 
horse and endeavoured to conceal herself in the 
deep recesses of a forest, but she was discovered 
by her brutal lord, who, with one stroke of his 
sword, severed her head from her body. 8. Gildas, 
on being informed of what had happened, 
hastened to the spot, replaced the head on the 
body, and by his prayers restored the lady to - pe 
She was shortly afterwards safe ly delivered of 
son, who was baptise od by S. Gildas, and called * 
his name, to which, by way of distinction, was 
afterwards added that of Trech-meur or Tremeur. 
Such is the legend as told by the Breton hagio- 
graphers Pére Albert le Grand and Dom Gnui- 
Alexis Lobineau. But now comes a fact. as 
related by M. Hippolyte Violeau, in a work en- 
titled P% Bretagne, which renders it 
almost certain that Perrault’s tale is founded on 
the legend. He says that in January, 1850, in 
repairmg the vault of the chapel of ‘'S. Nicolas- 
de-Bieuzy, some ancient frescoes were discovered 
with scenes from the life of 8S. Triphyna: the 
marriage—the husband taking leave of his wife, 
a key to her—a room with an open 
door, through whic h are seen the ec orpses of seven 
hanging—the husband threatening his 
wife while another female is looking out of a 
window above—and finally, in the last picture, 
when the husband has placed a halter round the 
neck of his victim, the opportune arrival of her 
If these frescoes 
are really of the early date assigned to them, they 


was ent 


lerinages de 


with some additional incidents which have not 
been thought worthy of record by the hagiogra- 
phers, and there can be no doubt whence the 


| nursery tale derives its origin. 


Guernsey, Epear MacCutnoce, 
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TYNDALE’S NEW TESTAMENT, FYNESSHED IN 
THE YERE 1535.* 


This is no doubt the last New Testament cor- 
rected by the translator, as his martyrdom took 
place in the year 1536. The text is considerably 
altered from the edition of 1534. This is 
shown at p. 190 of A General View of the History 
of the English Bible, by Brooke Foss Westcott, 

.D., 1868. 

It is remarkable for the peculiar orthography 
adopted in the work. 

It is uncertain why this spelling was intro- 
duced, what it is, or the object of it. 

Anderson in his Annals of the English Bible, 


| 


| paeyed 


| raeigne 


vol. i. pp. 455-6, after alluding to this New Testa- | 


ment, says :— 


“But is it possible that this could have been part of | 


Tyndale’s occupation within the walls of the castle at Vil- 
vorde? 


While warring with these doctors of Louvain on | 


the one hand, was he, on the other, at the same time | 


engaged in earnest pity for the ploughboy and husband- 
man in Glostershire ? 
as provincial, so it has been supposed. If the conjecture 
be well founded, and Tyndale himself had to do with this 
edition, it is but seldom that in the history of any man 
such an instance of the true sublime can be produced. 
The book has never been assigned to any Antwerp printer ; 
but if Tyndale only furnished a list of words, to be em- 
ployed whenever they occurred in the translation, the 
volume could have been printed in Holland or any other 
place in Brabant.” 


This sublime conjecture requires evidence to show 
that it is well founded, and if a list of words was 

iven by Tyndale, the compositor did not follow 
it whenever the words occur—for many of the 
words so peculiarly spelt occur but seldom, others 


This orthography being regarded | 


more often, some frequently, and others generally. | 


I have made a list of about 300 words exhi- 
biting this spelling. These are an example :— 
1535. 1534, | 1535, 1534. 
aboede abode | faelye fayle 
abroed abrod | faeont faynt 
abstaeyne abstayne gaesinge gasinge 
abyede abyde gaeve gave 
bliend blynd gaeye gaye 
boedy body graece grace 
boeke boke haest hast 
boeldely boldely haestily hastily 
choese chose haet hate 
or clave haeth and = hath 
cloeke cloke heath 
cloethe clothe haeve 
coelde colde haeven 
coele cole maed 
coete eote maede 
daey day maeke 
decaevable decevable maekinge 
decaeve deceave maesters 
dekaeye dekeye maey 
faele faule naedeth 
faelsly falslye naeked 


have 
haven 
mad 
made 
make 
makynge 
masters 
maye 
nedeth 
naked 





* This is part of the second title. No copy is known 


with a title or imprint. The place where it was printed, 
by whom, or the year, is unknown. 


1535. 


saeme 
taecklynge 
taeke 
taeken 
taelked 
taeme 
taest 
waeke 
waeked 
waele 
waelke 
waere 
waere 


1534. 


obtayned 
olde 
pearle 
part 
payed 
payre 
payne 
rage 
raygne 
rated 
say 
safe 
sake 


1534, 
same 
tacklynge 
take 
taken 
talked 
tame 
taste 
wake 
waked 
wayle 
walke 
ware 
where 


1535. 
obtaeyned 
oelde 
paerle 
paert 


paeyer 
paeyne 
raege 
raeted 
sae 
saefe 
saeke 


The second column is the spelling in the New 
Testament of 1534, and shows how designedly it 
has been altered. 

If any of your readers can give any explana- 
tion or information on this subject, or show where 
such spelling has been used at any time, either in 
print or MS., I shall be much obliged by a commu- 
nication being made to me. I believe no Bible 
or any other New Testament exhibits such spell- 
ing, especially with / after a vowel. 

It is much desired that the object should be 
known which Tyndale had in deviating so much 
from the spelling then in use, and that of his pre- 
vious edition of 1534. But if Tyndale did not 
direct this edition to be so printed, must not this 
spelling have been designedly introduced, though 
irregularly used, by the person who superintended 
the edition ? Francis Fry. 

Catham, Bristol. 

SIGNIFICATIVE NAMES. 

It has often struck me as a blemish, and some- 
times as an absurdity, that novelists, poets, and 
dramatists should so frequently adopt names sig- 
nificative of character. Such a practice often 
“lets the cat out of the bag,” and enables us to 
guess at the dénowement of a story. In a farce or 
in an autobiographical form of late, where the lead- 
ing personage is solus, we may excuse or even 
tolerate Steady, Diddler, Greedy, Graball, Pry, 
Muffincap, Easy, and such like. But where the 
hero is a family man or woman, the adoption of 


; such names becomes in general an absurdity. 
| There is no objection to “ Mrs. pe ; but 





| 


| 


if that learned lady had possessed relatives who 
figured as dramatis persone and spoke good 
“king’s English,” the name so appropriate to her 
would have been an absurdity for them. Sheridan 
certainly erred when, in the School for Scandal, 
he adopted the name of “ Surface” ; it was.a good 
one for that surface-fellow, the sneaking, canting, 
hypocritical, sentimental Joseph ; but it becomes 
a bad and inappropriate name when we find it 
borne by his open-hearted, generous, noble 
brother. 

In Warren’s novel, Ten Thousand a Year, we 
have a “ Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse.” The nameisan 
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absurdity altogether. No one, not even a Hox- 
ton shop-walker or a tallyman’s counter-jumper, 
could have had such an appellative. But when, 
ina subsequent part of the same tale, the author 
js necessitated to give a pedigree, the surname of 
Titmouse borne by esquires and men of high 
family becomes perfectly ridiculous and unna- 
tural. The name of Smith, Brown, Jones, or any 
of our numerous sons, would have been infinitely 
better. Our old standard novelists avoided such 
“tell-tale” names. Harlowe, Andrews, Grandison, 
Trim, Jones, Adams, &c., are quite unexception- 
able. Dickens in general keeps clear of significa- 
tives. Pickwick, Weller, Snodgrass, Nickleby, 
Gamp, Brodie, Squeers, Dombey, Mantalini,' 
these were all genuine surnames, and there is no | 
impropriety in their adoption, but quite the con- 
trary. Miss Braddon (of whose “ sensation ” 
tales [am no admirer) never adopts significative 
names for her heroes and heroines. 

The classical names in use by poets and others 
of the last century were learned absurdities, and 
of course thoroughly un-English. Hurdis in his 
Village Curate has “the Reverend Antenor.”? 
Hurdis is much neglected, and most undeservedly 
so. He was a genuine poet of the Cowper or | 
didactic school. The Village Curate contains | 
some exquisite English descriptive scenes that are 
oly inferior to those in The Task. But the 
poems of Hurdis are sadly marred by the Greek 
and Latin derivatives. However, such names have 
am advantage over Surfaces and Titmouses. To 
the unlearned (classically), who always form the 
majority, they convey no meaning whatever. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


“FRASER’S MAGAZINE”: PORTRAITS, circa 1835. 


In or before the year 1835, and subsequently, 
there appeared in Fraser's Magazine a series of 
caricatures and characteristic portraits of literary | 
men, contemporary or recently deceased. I have 
no idea whether the following list is complete, or 
approaching completeness, or whether it can only 
be called a selection. But it may interest your 
readers if you can find room for it, and I should 
much like to know what additions ought to be 
made to it. Those portraits which I have marked 
* bear the name of Alfred Croquis (Maclise) ; 
those marked ¢ have a cipher composed of A and 
C in Roman capitals; those marked { have no 
artist's mark, but are undistinguishable in style, 
Manner, or merit from Maclise’s portraits. All the 


1 This is a common Italian name, and is borne by at } 
least one patrician family in Tuscany. We find a mil- | 
liner of the name in Florence. | 

2 Fancy an announcement in The Times that Sir | 
Hildebrand Snooks had presented “ the Reverend Ante- | 
nor” to the living of Fudley-cum-Pipeton, or that he | 
had been appointed Bishop of Dahomey ! | 


| Croker, T, Crofton.§ 


| D’Orsay, Count.+ 


] 
| above are printed on toned paper; those marked 


§ and |j are on paper of a yellower tint, and I think 
form a later series, With one or two exceptions 
they seem to me of inferior merit, and to be in 
imitation of Maclise’s style and manner. The 
former are without mark, and the latter have 
what I take to be a monogram composed of the 
letters W and R in script hand. By whom were 
the various classes I have indicated executed ? 
There are also several extensive groups of por- 
traits. That of “The Fraserians” has no mark, 
but it is known to be by Maclise. See Theodore 
Taylor's Thackeray as a Humourist. I am sorry 
I have not a reference to the page. The author 
refers to Mahony (Father Prout) as having writ- 
ten an account of this picture in 1859. Where is 
this account to be found? The group entitled 
“A Few of our F.S.A.s” bears the name of 
Alfred Croquis. That of “Regina’s Maids of 
Honour” has no name, and differs very much in 
manner from the others. Who was the artist ? 


Ainsworth, W. H.* Lockhart, J. G.§ 
Beranger, J. P. de.t Lodge, Edmund.t 
Blessington, Countess of.* Lyndhurst, Lord.t 
Bowles, Rev. W. L.t Macnish, R.t 

srewster, Sir David.* Maginn, Dr.t 
Brydges, Sir 8. E.t Martineau, Harriet.* 
Buckstone, J. B.t Mitford, Mary R. 
Bulwer, Sir E. L.* Moir, D. M.* 
Campbell, Thos.§ Molesworth, W.t 
Carlyle, Thomas.* Moore, Thomas.§ 
Cobbett, William. Montgomery, Robert.} 
Coleridge, S. T.* Morgan, Lady.t 
Morier, James.* 
Mulgrave, Earl of.t 
Munster, Earl of.§ 
Norton, Hon. Mrs. |} 
O'Brien, Henry.t 
O’Connell and Sheil.* 
Place, Francis.{ 
Porter, Jane.t 

togers, Samuel.§ 
Roscoe, William.* 
Ross, Captain.* 
tussell, Lord John.f 
Sadler, M. T.t 

Scott, Sir Walter.§ 
Smith, James.t 
Smith, Sydney. 
Soane, Sir John. 
Talfourd, T. N.t 
Talleyrand, C. M. de.* 
Thorburn, Grant.{ 
Ude, L. E.* 

Watts, Alaric A.t{ 
Westmacott, C. M.* 
Wilson, John.§ 
Wordsworth, William.* 
Tydus Pooh-Pooh, our man 
of Genius, 


° J. F. M. 


Croker, J. Wilson ¢ 
Cruikshank, G.* 
Cunningham, Allan.* 

De Trueba y Cosio, Don T.§ 
Disraeli, I.* 

Disraeli, B.* 


Dunlop, W.* 
Egerton, Lord Francis.{ 
Faraday, Michael.{ 
Galt, Jobn.§ 

Gleig, Rev. G. R.+ 
Godwin, William,t+ 
Goethe, J. W.t 

Hall, Anna Maria.t 
Hill, Thomas.* 
Hobhouse, J. C.t 
Hogg, James.* 

Hook, Theodore E.* 
Hunt, Leigh.* 

Irving, Washington.* 
Jerdan, W.§ 
Knowles, J. S.t 
Lamb, Charles. { 
Landon, L. E.* 
Lardner, Dr.* 
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A Srory anp rts Expanston.— 

“A New Mode of keeping a Prisoner under Restraint.— 
A Frenehman, who had been several years confined for 
debt in the Fleet Prison, found himself so mach at home 
within its walls, and was withal of so harmless and in- 
offensive a character, that the jailor occasionally per- 
mitted him to spend his evenings abroad without any 
apprehension of the forfeiture of his verbal engagement. 


His little earnings as a jack-of-all-trades enabled him to | 


form several pot-house connections; and these led him 
by degrees to be less and less punctual in his return at 
the appointed time. ‘I'll tell you what it is, Mounseer,’ 
at length said the jailor to him ; ‘ you are a good fellow, 
but I am afraid you have lately got into bad company; 

» I tell you once for all, that if you do not keep better 
hears and come back in good time, 1 shall be 
necessity of locking you out altogether,’ ’ 
my Study, p. 137. Edinb. 1824. 

This Mr. Weller tells in nearly two pages of 
“the little dirty-faced man in the brown coat.” 
[ quote only the conclusion, as everybody has or 
can refer to Pickwick :— 

* At last he began to get so precious jolly that be did 
vent, or care nothin at all about 
getting later and later, till one night, as 
his old friend wos just a shutting the gate—had turned 
the key, in fact—he come up. ‘Hold hard, Bill,’ h 
says. ‘ Wot, aint you come in yet, Twenty?’ says the 
turnkey. ‘I thought you was in long ago.’ ‘ No, I wasn’t.’ 
says the little man, with a smile. * Well, then, I'll tell 
you what it is, my friend,’ says the turnkey, opening the 
gate wery slow and sulky, ‘it’s my opinion that you have 
got into bad company o’ late, which I'm wery sorry to 
see. Now I don’t wish to do anything harsh,’ he says, 
* but if you can't confine yourself to steady circles, and 
find your way back at reglar hours, as sure as you're a 


not know how the time 
it, and he wos 








standing there I'll shut you out alto gether.” The little 
man was seized with a wiolent fit o’ trembling, and never 
went outside the prison walls arterwards.”"— The Pichwick 


Papers, p. 459. Lond. 1837. 
l'ITZzMOPKINS., 

Garrick Club. 
From Heversnam Cuvcren, Wes 
“ To labor I was born; 
I bore to earth, 


rTMORELAND. 
I bore, and by that fin 
to earth I straigt was borne.” 
Moortann Lap 
A BIL AcTUALLY PRESENTED.— 
“ The Rev. C. Marriott to John Knapp of Cotesbach. 
“ To one wheelbarrow and a woo 
To one wheelbarrow and a w: 


lendo . .—5s.— 


wddo . —j5 — 


Inte rpre tation. —The first wheelbarrow delivered 
was found “wanting,” and “a (he) would not 
do”; the second, on an improved principle, was 
up to contract and would do. The account is 
made out on our family-lawyer's principle, of 
showing how many items might have been 
charged for that, are forborne. 

Moortanp Lap. 

A WESTMORELAND GUNPOWDER-PLOT DoGGREL. 

“ I pray you remember the 5th of November, 
Gunpowder-treason and plot. 
The king and his train had like to be slain — 
I hope this day ‘ll ne’er be forgot. 


under the 
— Sweepings of | 


| sanctification of 
| whole 
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All the boys, all the boys, let the bells ring! 
All the boys, all the boys, God save the king! 
A stick and a stake for King Jamie’s sake,— 
I hope you'll remember the bonfire!” 
HvttTo0n-Roor. 
Nov. 1, 1858. 

Tue Propmectes oF THomas Martiy.—It will 
be remembered by some readers of “N. & Q.” 
that in the year 1816 Thomas Martin, a labouring 
man of La Beauce, had a private audience of 
Louis XVIIJ., in which he told the king in proof 
of his mission a secret known to the king alone; 
that he also warned him not to attempt a coro- 
nation, and delivered important admonitions to 


| him for his future government, one of which re- 


lated to the suppression of servile work, and the 

Sundays and holidays. The 
may be seen in the work en- 
titled Le Passé l Avenir, published in 1882. 
But my present purpose is to draw attention to 
remarkable prediction, which really seems 
now to be approaching its accomplishment. I 
give it in the words of the above work :— 

“Le mardi, 12 mars (1816), 
matin, comme Martin Ange se 
montra pres de la fenétre et lui parla ainsi : On ne veut 
rien faire de ce que je dis: plusieurs villes de France 
seront détruites; il n'v restera pas pierre sur pierre ; la 
France sera en proie & tous les malheurs ; d'un fléau on 
tombera dans un autre.’ ”"—Chap. ii. p. 23. 

I. C, H. 


account 


sur J s 


finissait de 


_ heures du 
shabi 


Tuomas Hoop.—As the literary reputation of 
every genuine poet should be jealously guarded 
by the public against incorrect quotations, may I 
ask whether the following, which appeared in the 
Saturday Review (p. 837, Dec. 31, 1870)— 

“Oh God! to think man ever 
Comes too near his home "— 


is intended for the concluding lines of Ilood’s 


Lee Shore— 
“O God! that man should ever be 
Too near his home ” ? 

Amongst various readings I do not consider 
that, in a point of rhythm, any alteration is re- 
quired in this instance. 

This reminds me of an emendation of the 
Complaint of Nature where an editor substituted 


for— 
“Can any following spring revive 
The ashes of the urn.” 
“ No second spring can e’er revive.” 
Again, in Innes’s Rhetorical Class-Book:,” we 
find the following alterations in Campbell's 


TTohenlinden :— 
“Can pierce the wet clouds, rolling dun.” 
“ And erery turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s cemetery.” 


* London : 


Limbird, 12°43. 
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Mr. Puncn a Propnet.—In the number of | 


Punch for April 7, 1860, there is one of Mr. Ten- 
niel’s inimitable cartoons, about which there 
should be a note in “N.&Q.” It is entitled “ A 
Glimpse of the Future. A Probable and Large 
Importation of Foreign Rags,” and represents 
King Bomba of Naples (dethroned in Sept. 1860), 
Napoleon III., and the Pope landing in this 
country in the very seediest of attires. Although 
England has not yet had the honour of receiving 
these unfortunate monarchs, there is no telling 
how soon she may have. The following is one of 
the verses accompanying the cartoon :— 
“The time will come when discontent 
Will overthrow your government; 
Of subjects when your ragged rout 
Will rise, rebel, and kick you 7 


Queries. 
THE DISINTERMENT OF LADY FENWICK. 
In the Evening Standard of Dec. 24, 1870, occurs 
the following interesting paragraph, which I should 
imagine had been transcribed from some Ame- 
rican paper :— 


“ The remains of Lady Fenwick, wife of the first gover- 
nor and chief land owner of Conn« it, have been sought 
for and recovered at Old Saybrook* in that state. Shewa 
the first white woman buried in the state, and the inter- 
ment took place 222 years ago, near the junction of the 
Connecticut river with the Sound, on Saybrook Point. 
An old rude monument cf brown stone marked the reputed 
spot of her sepulture; but such had been the changes in 
the bank by the shifting of the channel, that it wa 
doubted by many if the remains rested beneath. Six f 
below the surface the skel 1) was found, nearly perfect. 
The teeth were still sound; the skull unusually large ; 
whilst the rest of the frame indicated a lady of slender 
mould, and the hair, still partly in curls, and retaining its 
bright golden hue, gave support to the traditions of her 
rare beauty. The relics were placed in a handsome coffin, 
covered with black cloth, and taken to the neighbouring 
cemetery. The bells were tolled for her for the first time 
when her bones were removed from their long resting 
place, for at her burial there could have been no requiem 
for the noble lady, unless it was the war-whoop of th 
wild Indian. Her husband, after her death, returned to 
England, and sat as one of the judges on the trial of 
Charles I.” 

Who was this lady? was she the wife of 
George Fenwick, Esq., who served with distinction 
on the side of parliament, and was nominated one 
of the king’s judges, but declined taking any part 
in the proceedings? ‘The Fenwicks were a very 
numerous and influential family in Northumber- 
land, and the baronetcy became extinct by the 
execution ¢ of Sir John Fenwick for high treason 
in the reign of King William IIT. He was buried 
in the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, but 

















* Saybrook, so called from Lords Say and Sele. and 
Brooke, principal proprietors. 
+ On January 28, 1696, 


Lady Mary, his wife, was interred with her famil 
—the Howards, Earls of Carlisle—in the nort 
aisle of the choir in York Minster. On one of 
the columns of a monument to Charles Earl of 
Carlisle is an inscription commemorative of Sir 
John Fenwick and his children, surmounted by 
his crest and arms: per fess gules and argent, six 
martlets; crest, a phoenix in flames ppr. gorged 
with a mural crown, countercharged; motto, 
“ Perit ut Vivat.” 

An inscription, in the middle of the same monu- 
ment in York Minster, commemorates Lady Mary 
Fenwick, who died in 1708 ; and at Castle Howard, 
near Malton, is a portrait of the same lady. Sir 
John is said to have read Aviling no Murder before 
engaging in his treasonable practices, and, though 
there can be little doubt of his guilt, yet the mode 
of procedure which produced his conviction was 
unjust. An insult, which Sir John Fenwick had 
mce offered to Queen Mary, is said to have been 
ever unforgotten and unforgiven by King Wil- 
liam III. Macaulay observes, in reference to this 
circumstance : — 





jut long after her death, a day came when he had 
reason to wish he had restrained his insolence. He found 


by terrible proof that of all the Jacobites, the most 
desperate assassins not excepted, he was the only one for 


whom William felt an intense personal aversion.”— 
History of England, iv. 34, edition of 1856. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


A’Becxetr’s Mucurprrers — SoMERSETSHIRE 
Trapitions.—In the Flat Holms in the Bristol 
Channel are three “ unknown graves” which tra- 
dition assigns to the murderers of Archbishop 
A’Beckett, and I should be glad to know on what 
authority. The legend runs that after the bloody 
deed the assassins fled to a remote part of Somer- 
setshire, and there built an abbey. What abbey ? 
[have often thought that an interesting book 
could be made of Somersetshire traditions, for I 
know of no English county richer in historical 
associations, from those of King Arthur’s day to 
“ King ” Monmouth’s. 

S. R. TownsHenp Maver. 

Richmond, 8. W. 

Anonymovs.—In 1820 was published Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century . . .in a@ Series of Letters. 
3 vols. Mr. Bohn, in his edition of Lowndes, 
under the head “Rome,” attributes it to Miss E. A. 
Waldie, afterwards Mrs. Eaton. Under the head 
“Waldie,” he says that Miss E. A. Waldie’s sister, 
Charlotte A. Waldie, who afterwards married 
Mr. Eaton, wrote the book. Allibone gives Miss 
Charlotte E. Eaton as the author. Which is 
right ? Ivan. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—Who is the author of the 
hymn, “Guide us, O thou great Jehovah”? g In 
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three of my hymn books the author is given 
respectively as “ Oliver,” “ Williams,” and “ Robin- 
son.” Y. S. M. 

[ Miller, in his Singers and Songs of the Church (p. 23), 
says that this hymn is from the Welsh of William Wil- 
liams. The translation has been sometimes attributed 
to a W. Evans.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”)} 

Hvan Bracxteacnu, alias Huan Hesketa.— 
Hardy, in his edition of Le Neve, sets down these | 
two bishops of Sodor and Man as the same per- 
son; and yet it can hardly be so. Hesketh is 
the name of a county family of some celebrity ; 
Blackleach iz comparatively unknown to fame, 
though not an uncommon name in some parts of 
Lancashire. Blackleach is mentioned in the will 
of Sir William Ffarington, Knt., which bears 
date May 23, 1501, and was proved on the last 
day of December the same year, under the style 
of “the Rev’end flader in God Van Blakelache, | 
Bishop of Man.” (Worden Evidences, cited in 
Lancashire Chantries, vol. ii. p. 183, Chet. Soc. lx.) 
Huan, without the surname of Hesketh or Black- 
leach, is mentioned under date of Oct. 31, 1509, | 
by Geoffrey, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
as Bishop of Zoder. (Lance. Chant., vol. i. p. 107, 
citing Reg. Blythe, Lichf., p. 95.) On the au- 
thority of the same register, Huan Hesketh was 
only a chantry priest at the chapel of St. Mary, 
Rufford, in 1506, when Blackleach was already 
abishop. In 1507 Alyce Holte, of Chesham, 
cousin to his mother, bequeathed to him “ a piece 
of embrathery ” which she had made for a cope, 
whilst he was still serving the chantry chapel at 
Rufford. In 1522, however, Thomas, second Ear! | 
of Derby, constituted his trusty friend Sir Hugh 
Hesketh, Bishop of Man, one of his executors. 
(Lane. Chant., i. 160, citing Brydge’s Peerage, iii. 
698.) Flower’s Visitation of Lancashire, recently 
ublished by the Chet. Soc., vol. lxxxi. p. 80, calls 
Bishop Hesketh William, and makes his mother 
to be Grace, daughter of Phyton of Gawseworth, | 
county Chester, Knt. This is quite at variance 
with the Hesketh pedigree and with the state- 
ment published in “ N. & Q.” April 23, 1853, No. 
1:32, p. 409. I shall be obliged by any elucidation 
of these difficulties. A. E. L. 


“ Beavutres oF ENGLAND AND WALES”: PLans. 
[ should be greatly obliged if any of your cor- 
respondents could inform me of the possessor of | 
the plates from which the plans accompanying 
this celebrated book were worked, or any portion | 
of them. W. G. F. 


La Caracotz.— What was the caracole? After 
the memorable interview of the confederate nobles 
with the Duchess of Parma, in 1566, Motley 
states that they left the room “ making what is 
called the caracole, in token of reverence.” He 
refers to the original of the Pontus Payen MSS. : 
“‘tournoyans et faisans la caracole devant la dite 


Dame. 0.8. A. | 


LL 


Cuepstow.—Chepstow is called in Domesday 


Book Estrighoiel, alias Strigoielg. What is the 


| derivation and meaning? How and when did the 


present (by no means modern) name arise ? 
C. E. W. 

Cuerss IN Enetanp and Carna.—When was 
chess introduced into England? What is the 
date of its discovery in China, or when was it 
first played in China? J. Wason. 

[Dr. Duncan Forbes, professor of Oriental languages in 
King’s College, contributed a series of papers on Cliess 
to the Jilustrated London News, which were afterwards 
collected in a pamphlet for private circulation. The pro- 
fessor adopted the conclusion of Dr. Hyde and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, that “Chess was invented in India, and thence 
introduced into Persia and other Asiatic regions during 
the sixth century of our era.” The origin of the game is 
altogether lost, and it is supposed to have existed for 
several thousand years before the time of its introduction 
into Persia, &c. | 

Custom oF THE Danisn Court. —A. E. W. 
has been informed by a lady once present at a 
state banquet in Denmark that two of the king’s 
attendants wear on their heads a sort of mitre, 
the hollow in its centre being filled with natural 
flowers. Can any one give the origin or meaning 
of this singular head-dress, which seems to be 
an ancient one, or inform A. E. W. if her informa- 
tion is correct ? 


DEFOE aND MANcHESTER.—This heading will, I 


| think, surprise many; for no connection has, so 


far as I can ascertain, ever existed between the 
cotton city and the famous author of Robinson 
Crusoe. 

My friend Mr. John Owen, who is a disciple of 
Robert Patterson, and indeed is well known in 
our Lancashire towns and villages as “ Old Mor- 
tality,” in the course of his researches amongst 
the Manchester Cathedral registers has come upon 
an entry, of which he has sent me the following 
memorandum :— 

“1743, Ap. 29. Mercey Defoe, widow, buried.” 

The name is so uncommon—manufactured, it is 


| generally supposed, by the man who has made it 


immortal—that we may expect to find the “ widow 
buried” at Manchester a relative of the great 
novelist. Perhaps some correspondent will be 
able to assign her a place in the family tree. 
Writtam E, A. Axon. 
Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


Tue Donna Juttana Drez.—A celebrated 


| Portuguese beauty, to whose influence over the 


Emperor Akbar and his grandson, Shah Jahan, 


the Portuguese are said to have been, in a great 
| measure, indebted for the territory ceded to them 
by Bahadur Shah of Gujrat. 
whose history so little is generally known, was 
| captured by a corsair on her voyage to Terceira, 
one of the Azores Islands, and taken to Constanti- 
nople, where she was purchased in the slave mar- 


This lady, of 
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ket for the Ottoman Emperor Selim IL., and sent 
as a present to Akbar, the great Moghul Emperor 
of India, who died a. p. 1605. Was the Donna 
Juliana Diez the mother of Prince Selim, after- 
wards Jahan-gir, and what account is given of 
her romantic adventures in the AAwal-é-Bibi 
Juliana, traduite par Edward Henry Palmer, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. ‘“ Nouvelles Annales 
des Voyages,” Mai, 1865. R. R. W. Ents. 
Starcross, near Exeter, 


Drawines BY Joun Carter. — In whose pos- 
session are the twenty-seven volumes of drawings 
made by this antiquary between 1764 and 1817, 
two volumes of which were exhibited by the late 
John Britton, F.S.A., to the Society of Anti- 
quaries in June 1846? They were valued by him 
ut one hundred guineas. W. P. 


Tux Five Eneutsn Sprres or Tatrp-Pornten | 


Date.—The Sussex Express, in describing the 
recent injury by lightning to Hartfield spire in 
that county, states : — 

“ The spire is one of five in England that are clearly 
of third-pointed date, broad spires, A.p, 1377.” 

Can any correspondent inform me where are 
the four others alluded to ? 

Tomas E. Wrixnineton. 


Hentey’s Enerish “ Vatnex.” —It is, of 
course, generally known that Beckford wrote his 
Arabian story in French. Mr. Timbs, in his 
English Eccentrics and Eccentricities, art. “The 
Beckfords and Fonthill,” p. 4, says: “An English 
translation of the work afterwards appeared, the 
author of which Beckford said he never knew ; 
he thought it tolerably well done.” On reading 
the Rev. J. Wood Warter’s Selections from the 
Letters of Robert Southey, I find in a letter from 
Southey to Miss Barker (vol. i. p. 303) that the 
“English translation is by Mr. Henley, who has 
added some of the most learned notes that ever 
appeared in any book whatever.” Who was Mr. 
Henley 2 I suppose it is his translation which 
the editor (Mr. Hain Friswell) of the “ Bayard 
Series ” edition of Vathek has reproduced ? 

S. R. TownsHenpd MAyYeEr. 

Richmond, S. W. 


CHaries Lamp’s CompLeTE CORRESPONDENCE 


AND Works.—In 1868 Messrs. Moxon issued vol. | ‘ ' By10 . 
| spelling was previously unknown in his family. 


i. of Lamb’s Letters and Works, to which was 
prefixed an essay “On the Genius of Lamb,” by 
Mr. G. A. Sala, and it was stated that three more 
volumes would complete the publication. After 
the lapse of more than a year, Messrs. Moxon 
issued Lamb’s Complete Correspondence and Works, 
in four vols., and I naturally supposed that I had 
but to purchase vols. ii., iii., and iv. to complete 
my set. Judge of my surprise on finding that 
for Mr. Sala’s essay in vol. i. has been substituted 
a biographical preface by Mr. Thomas Purnell— 








| 
| 






making the 1870 edition of Lamb different from 
that begun in 1868, of which I am told that a 
goodly number were sold, so that there are many 
persons in my predicament. I am informed, on 
the best possible authority, that the vol. i. issued 
in 1868 was edited by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt. Is 
that the case with the four volumes published in 
1870? If not, why not? Surely the purchasers 
of the 1868 volume have a right to know the 
reasons for the publishers’ change of purpose. I 
do but express the surprise and annoyance of 
many of Lamb’s admirers, who would like some 
kind of explanation given through “ N. & Q.” 
S. R. TownsHenp Mayer, 
Richmond, S. W. 


NEALE not O’Neate: Taytor Not Taytour. 
Can any of your correspondents explain why it 
happens that the families of the Earl of Ald- 
borough, Lord Dunalley, and Mr. Bayly of Debs- 
borough, co. Tipperary, describe themselves as 
being descended from Archdeacon Benjamin 
O'Neale instead of Neale—the archdeacon’s real 
name? The archdeacon was born in 1661, the 
son of Constantine Neale, Esq. (whose will, dated 
April 20, 1692, was proved Feb. 2, 169%), the 
grantee of estates in the county of Wexford, 
Feb. 1, 19 Chas. Il.—he being then a merchant in 
Dublin. The archdeacon entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, May 12, 1676, as Benjamin Neale. He 
married Hannah Paul (Marr. Sett., Feb. 8, 1699), 
and had issue two daughters, viz. 1. Deborah, mar- 
ried first John Bayly, Esq., and, secondly, Henry 
Prittie, Esq., by whom she was mother of the 
first Lord Dunalley ; and 2. Martha, married John 
Stratford, Esq., created Lord Baltinglass and Earl 
of Aldborough. The archdeacon’s will was dated 
Dec. 20, 1732, and administration was obtained to 
him Nov. 30,1741. Not only did Constantine and 
his son call themselves “ Neale” all through their 
lives, but various deeds and documents executed 
both by them and by Messrs. Stratford and Bayly 


| recognise that to be the family name. One of the 


sons of Mr. and Mrs. Bayly was called to the 
Irish bar in 1746 by the name of Benjamin Neale 
Bayly; and his eldest son, of the same name, 
levied a fine in 1768. Again, the present Mar- 
quess of Headford has changed his name from 
Taylor, as it always was, to “‘Taylour,” which 


Y. S. M. 


Ompre.—Can any one refer me to an account 
of this game, and how played? Pope's description 
of it is magnificent (in the third canto of Rape 
of the Lock), but at the same time I at least am 
ignorant why the ace of a suit should be captured 
by the king, for we are told the latter 


“ Falls like thunder on the prostrate ace.” 
J. 8. Upat. 
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“A Party ty A Partovr.”—In the Essays of | 


Eha, Charles Lamb uses the following quotation 
in his “Chapter on Ears” :— 
“ A party in a parlour, 
All silent, and all damned.” 
From whence is the quotation taken ? 
C, SEIFFERTH. 

Willenhall, 

The lines are made up from a stanza in Word 
Peter Bell (ed, 1819), but which was omitted f 
later editions :— 


yorth’s 








“Is it a party in a parlour ? 
Crammed just as they on earth were crammed :— 
Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 
But as you by their faces see 

All silent, and all damned.” } 


Pearson oF Kippenross,—I should be obliged 
to any correspondent who would give me that 
‘one m of the pedigree of this family which em- 
races the period between 1580 and 1680, also 
any other pedigrees of the same name in Scotland, 
between those dates, with coats of arms, &c. My 
object is to identify an impaled coat on an ancient 
house in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, the 
impalement of which I believe to be that of 
Pearson; but I am unable to account for the 
match which it indicates. I published in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, a few years since,* ful 
particulars of the above armorial sculpture, but 
am unable at present to give the correct reference 
to the No. in which it appeared. Sp. 


Otp Prints or SToNEHENGE.—Very lately an 
old print of Stonehenge has come into my posses- 
sion, containing two views, one looking from the 
west, and the other from the south. Judging 
from the costumes and equipage of the visitors, 
and the general style of the engraving, it seems to 
me that it must date at least from the early part 
of the last century. I have in my collection views 
taken in 1776 and 1784, but these are evidently 
much more modern than the other. In the view 
looking from the south, the single stone known 
as the “ Friar’s heel” can be seen on the right 
hand. Other outlying stones are also visible in 
both views. 

Could any reader of “N. & Q.” acquainted 


with the literary and artistic history of this the | 
of ovr British prehistoric stone | 


greatest grou 
remains enlighten me as to the date of publica- 
tion of this engraving? Perhaps its identity may 
be recognised by the following description. Each 
view has an independent heading, the upper being 
“ A Prospect of Stonehenge from the West,” and 


the lower “A Prospect of Stonehenge from the | 


South.” Ina white line between the two views 
is printed: “Sold by Henry Overton at y* White 
Horse without Newgate, London.” In the lower | 
view the artist’s name is given as “D. Loggan 
delin, et excudit.” Epwry Dunxry, F.R.A.S 


* About 1863-4, 


gives some very interesting extracts from MS. 


World, 1614. Would W. C. B. very kindly 
allow me to see this volume ? . 
J, O. Hatiiwetr,. 


History or St. Pancras.—Mr. William DPD, 
Leathart left a MS. in two volumes, of a history 
| of the parish of Saint Pancras, in the county of 
Middlesex. Mr. W. D. Leathart died in the year 
1853. Could any of your readers inform me in 
whose custody this MS.isnow? R. Waveu. 
| Invasron oF SwITZERLAND BY THE ENetisn. 
In the Book of Dates, 1862, p. 275, it is stated 
that “in 1375 the Swiss repelled an invasion of 
| the English bands.” In a MS. note in my pos- 
session it is incidentally mentioned that “ in 1375 
Tevan ab Einion ab Gruffydd led an army through 
Germany into Switzerland.” I presume that 
these two statements allude to the same invasion. 
I have looked into a dozen historical works, but 
I can find no reference whatever to it. I desire, 
therefore, to know where a detailed account of it 
may be found, together with that of the cireum- 
stances which occasioned it, as well as of its re- 
sult. GaN. 


Latiy Ruymine Porm on WEATHERCOCKS.— 
Readers of Mr. George Macdonald’s new story in 
St. Pauls, if they are also students of “ N. & Q.” 
will have perceived how closely, in the conversa- 
tion on weathercocks in chap. xii. he follows the 
curious Latin rhyming poem communicated by 
Crericvs (D) in June, 1857. I am glad to call 
attention to this poem, as I wish to ask if the 
entire composition is to be found in any accessible 
printed book. Wa. J. Lorrre. 


| Wuate’s Ria at Sorrento.—Beneath the por- 
| tico of a church at Sorrento there hangs a rib of 
| & whale, whose history I was unable to ascertain, 
| the only person said to be acquainted with it 
| being absent. The following is a literal copy of 

an inscription upon a stone tablet fixed to the wall 
| opposite the rib. Antonini was bishop of Sor- 
} rento, 


“ Respice hanc ceti costum, 
Admirari miraculo 
Hic divi Antonini nuta 
Ubi natum e ventre renatum 
Matri vendidit 
Ibi vetrum perdidit atque dedit 
Pia sodalitas in tropheum erexit.” 
Can any of your readers throw light upon the 
subject ? W. H. B. 
Bath. 
[Qy. Costam in the first line. Is the inscription other- 
wise rendered correctly ?—Ep. } 


MS. Nores tn Rateten’s Hisr.—In “N. & Q.”” 
| of Oct. 30, 1869, p. 360, a correspondent, W..C.B., 


| marginalia in a copy of Raleigh’s Historie of the 
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Replies. 
PORCELAIN MEMORIAL OF CHARLES II. 
(4" 8S, vi. 501, 578.) 


It is impossible, without seeing the dishes in 
juestion, and even then, to say with certainty 
where they were made, but 1 would attribute 
the one mentioned by W.F. R. to be made in 
Staffordshire rather than Fulham. Indeed there 
are no dishes of that kind which we can positively 
say were made Fulham, whereas we have 
several of Staffordshire manufacture. Besides, 
John Dwight’s patent is dated 1671, and it 
asserts he hath “ sett up at Fulham several new 
manufactories.” This throws the dish of F.S. A., 
dated 1660, out of the record altogether. In 1684 
Dwight of Fulham got his patent renewed for 
fourteen years more, and what he makes is thus 
desc rib d in it: 











“ Severall new manufactures or carthenwares, called by 
the names of white gorges (pitchers), marbled porceilane 
vessels, statues, and ires, and fine stone gorges and ves- 
sells, never before made in England or elsewhere ; and 
alsoe discovered the mystery of transparent porcellane, and 
epacous redd and darke coloured porcellane or china, and 
Persian wares, and the mystery of the Cologne or stone 
ware.” ‘ ° 

For a long time Dwight’s imitation Cologne 
ware made at Fulham was undistinguishable from 
the German grés itself, but a well-informed man 
can now readily distinguish it, and refer it to its 
riginal source. Some years ago Mr. Reynolds 
purchased a most interesting collection of the 
early productions of the Fulham manufactory. It 
consisted of about twenty-five specimens, which 











had been pre served by successive members of the | 


Dwight family heirlooms since the period of 
their manufacture, and were sold by the last re- 
presentative, but there was not a dish amongst 
the lot. 

Dr. Pk rt, in his Natural H istor 'y of , Ox r rdshire a 
(Oxford, 1677), tells us that :-— 


“The ingenious sohn Dwight, formerly M.A. of Christ 
Church College, Oxon, hath discovered the mystery of this 
stone or Cologne ware (such as d’Alva bottles, jugs. nog- 
gins), heretofore only made in Germany, and by the Dutch 
brought over i “ngland in great quantities; and hath 
set up a manufactr.e of the same, which (by methods 
and contrivances of his own, altogether unlike those used 
by the Germans), in three or four years’ time, he hath 
brought it to greater perfection than it has attained 
where it hath been used for many ages, insomuch that the 
company of glass-sellers of London, who are the dealers 
for that commodity, have contracted with the inventor 
to buy only of his English manufacture, and refuse the 
foreign.” 

There are no Fulham dishes noted whose dates 
and process of manufacture a. any resemblance 
to that mentioned by W. F. but there are 
several Staffordshire ones. Suez s Chemistry of 
Pottery tells us that Thomas Toft was a Staflord- 


shire poe about 1680, and a large earthenware 
dish, bearing his name on the border thereof, is in 
the Geological Museum. It has in the centre a 
lion crowned; the ground is buff-coloured, and 
the ornaments laid on in black and brown-coloured 
‘slip.” Another dish so marked is in the Bate- 
man Museum, Yolgrave, Derbyshire. It has in 
the centre a half-length crowned P rtrait of 
Charles IL, with a sceptre in each hand, and the 
letters C. R., with a red and black trellis pattern 
on the border. A Ralph Toft was also a Stafford- 
shire potter about the same time. His name, with 
the date 1677, is on a dish in the collection of 
Mr. Reynolds. It has a buff-coloured ground, 
with figures in relief of brown, outlined with 
black; in the centre a soldier, in buff jerkin and 
full-bottomed wig, a sword in each hand; on one 
side a crowned head and bust (Charles II.); 
chequered ornaments and name on the border. 
William Sans, also mentioned in Shaw’s Chemistry 
of Pottery, and William Talor, were Staffordshire 
potters about 1680, and manufactured similar 
dishes. I therefore conclude that the dish men- 
tioned by W. F. R. was made in Staffordshire. 

I also think that the dish mentioned by F.S. / 
of the date 1660, was manufactured at Lambeth. 
In Illustrations of Arts and Manufactures (London, 
1841), by Aitkin, we may read as follows 

‘It is about two hundred years ago (about 1640) since 
some Dutch potters came and established themselves in 
Lambeth, and by degrees a little colony was fixed in 
that village, possessed of about twenty manufactories, in 
which were made the glazed pottery and tiles consumed 
in London and in various other parts of the kingdom. 
Here they continued in a flourishing state, giving em- 
ployment to many hands in the various departments of 
their art till about fifty or sixty vears ago; when the 
potters of Staffordshire, by their commercial activity, 
and by the great improvements Sew ne by them in 
the quality of their ware, completely beat out of the 
market the Lambeth delft manufactures.” 

The ware made at Lambeth was principally a 
kind of delft with landscapes and figures painted 
in blue. One of the Dutchmen oo to was 
probably Van Hamme, who obtained a patent in 
1676, the preamble to which states — 


“Whereas John Ariens Van Hamme hath humbly 
represented to us that he is, in pursuance of the encourage- 
ment he hath received from our Ambassador at the Hague, 
come over to settle in this our Kingdom, with his own 
family, to exercise his art of making tiles and porcelane, 
and other earthenwares after the way practised in Hol- 
land.” 

The spelling of the inscription on the dish of 
F.S.A. decidedly indicates a Dutch origin rather 
than that of Dr. Dwight, Vicar of Fulham, which 
Lysons, in his Envirens, says he was; and his 

death is thus noticed in the obituary of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1737:—* At Fulham, Dr. 
Dwight. He was the first that found out the 
secret to colour earthenware like china.” 
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There are some very curious matters, to the 
student of ceramic ware, connected with the 
Lambeth pottery, but space forbids me to allude 
to them here. WituiaM Pinkerton, F.S.A. 


ROBERT BOWMAN, THE ALLEGED 
CENTENARIAN. 
(4% S, vi. 9, 140, 208, 222. 





Mr. Griprn deserves the best thanks of all who | 


are interested in the question of longevity for 
the trouble he has taken in investigating the case 


of Robert Bowman; andas one who knows by | 


— experience the vast amount of time and 
abour which such inquiries entail, I beg to thank 
him most heartily. 

I appreciate the good service he has done in 
collecting the information which he has laid 
before the readers of “N. & Q.,” and I am the 
more anxious to avow this, seeing that, at the risk 
of being classed among those “ who are unduly 
burdened with sceptical minds on this subject,” 
I am so far from drawing from the evidence 
brought forward by Mr. GILPIN the conclusion at 
which he has arrived—viz., that Robert Bowman 
was “at least one hundred and eighteen years old 
at the time of his death””—that my doubts upon 
that point are very considerably strengthened. 

So far from confirming or establishing the 
identity of the Robert Bowman baptised at Hay- 
ton in the year 1705, with the Robert Bowman 
who died at Irthington in 1823, the evidence 
adduced by Mr. GrLprn seems to me to have a 
directly opposite tendency. Mr. GrLprn searched 
the Hayton register carefully for fifty or sixty 
years, and the only baptism bearing directly upon 
the subject is that of Robert Bowman, baptised 
in 1705; but if this is the baptism of the cen- 
tenarian Robert, the same register would, in all 
robability, have contained the reyister of the 
—e Thomas, said to have been born either in 


1707 or 1711. Surely the absence of the baptism | 


of Thomas leads to the inference that the Robert 
baptised was not the brother of Thomas, and 
consequently not the Robert who died at Irth- 
ington. Mr. Griprn, who produces not a tittle 
of evidence as to the age of Thomas, “ who died 
in 1810, aged ninety-nine years, or, as some say, 
one hundred and one,” says: “ If Robert Bowman’s 
age be a delusion and a snare, then is also the 


age of his brother Thomas. Both men must stand | 


or fall together.” I agree with Mr. Gripry in 
his premises, but differ in his conclusion. I 
hold that there is not a particle of evidence as to 
the real age of either of them. 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. Giipr’s 
endeavours to procure the marriage certificate were 
not attended with success; as, although such cer- 


it might have described the place of his birth, or 





tificate would aera! not have shown his age, | 


at all events his then residence. But, in the 
absence of this document, we gather from the 
tombstone in Irthington churchyard some facts 
connected with his marriage which deserve con- 
sideration with reference to his presumed age. In 
the first place, presuming as we may, from the birth 
of the eldest son in 1760, that Bowman married 
in 1759,* he was fifty-four years of age, while his 
| wife, born in 1726, was twenty-one years younger, 
being only thirty-three. I do not know whether 
| the yeomen of Cumberland marry young cr not, 
but fifty-four is, as a general rule, so exceptional 
an age for a man to marry at, that the statement 
is calculated to increase rather than to remoye 
my scepticism. 

But is not a clue to the absence of all evidence 
to be found in a fact which Mr. GILPIN passes 
over slightly, and on which his information is 
probably imperfect. “ Bowman,” says Mr. Gitpr, 
“having passed his whole life in the neighbour- 
hood of his birthplace—ercept a few early years 
spent in Northumberland.” Now may not ail his 
early years have been spent in Northumberland 
(where, if we knew the precise locality, both his 
baptismal and marriage certificates might be dis- 
covered), and he have removed to Irthington on 
his marriage 2 

What was the maiden name of Bowman’s wife? 
where were their children born and baptised ? for 
the accounts of Bowman’s children are very con- 
tradictory. Dr. Barnes, writing in 1821, says 
‘he married at the age of fifty” (which would be 
in 1755) “and had six sons, all of whom are now 
living ; the eldest is fifty-nine and the youngest 

forty-seven, which makes the birth of the eldest 
son to have taken place in 1761, whereas on the 
| tombstone erected in Irthington churchyard the 
eldest son is described as having “ died July 29, 
| 1844, aged eighty-four years”; according to 
which he must have been born in 1760. 

Iam writing just now under great disadvan- 
tages, and indeed should not have written at all, 
but that I feel it isdue to Mr. Ginprn to acknow- 
ledge the pains he has taken to ascertain the 
truth, but as in my opinion Mr. Giirrn’s evid- 
ence does not sustain his belief that he has 
established the fact that Bowman was 118, I feel 
bound to point out where I think it defective. 

Mr. GiLprn’s generosity has, I think, tempted 
him to take the weaker side; but whatever may 
have influenced him, he now deliberately avows 

| his belief that Robert Bowman reached the very 
exceptional age of 118. Ido not say he did not, 
but I do say there is at present not a particle of 





* I am aware Dr. Barnes, writing in 1821, says Bow- 
| man married in 1755, when he was fifty years of age ; but 
if so, it is curious that so many years should have elapsed 
before the birth of his first child, who, according to one 
| account, was born in 1760, and to another in 1761. The 
births of the other children followed at short intervals. 





ys 
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evidence that he did so. Those who support the 
argument that Bowman was 118 must prove 
their case. “Eo incumbit probatio qui dicit, 
non qui negat,” says the civil law; and it may be 
added that the civil law also required that in 
proportion as the supposed fact was, as in this 


case, exceptional and beyond the ordinary nature | 


of things, so ought the evidence in — of it 
to be clear, distinct, and beyond all doubt. 
Wii1aM J. THoms. 
40, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


PASSAGE ATTRIBUTED TO ST. IGNATIUS. 
(4 §. vi. 381, 478.) 

Mr. Tew does not seem to be aware that, in 
addition to the seven epistles of St. Ignatius 
which are usually accounted genuine, there are a 
number which bear his name, but which now are 
universally considered spurious, Amongst these 
is an epistle to the Philippians, and in that epistle 


(chap xiii.) occurs the passage referred to by | 


Hooker. These spurious epistles are annexed as 
an appendix to The Writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers, published by Messrs. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh, in their “ Ante-Nicene Christian Library,” 
and in the introductory notice to them the trans- 
lators say :— 

“It was a considerable time before editors in modern 
times began to discriminate between the true and the 
false in the writings attributed to Ignatius. The letters 
first published under his name were those three which 
exist only in Latin. These came forth in 1495 at Paris, 
being appended to a life of Becket, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Some three years later, eleven epistles, com- 
prising those mentioned by Eusebius, and four others, 
were published in Latin, and passed through four or five 
editions. In 1°36 the whole of the professedly Ignatian 
epistles were published at Cologne in a Latin version ; 
and this collection also passed through several editions, 
It was not till 1557 that the Ignatian epistles appeared 
for the first time in Greek at Dilligen. After this date, 
many editions came forth in which the probably genuine 
were still mixed up with the certainly spurious, the 


three Latin letters only being rejected as destitute of | 


authority. Vedelius of Geneva first made the distinction 


which is now universally accepted, in an edition of these | 


epistles which he published in 1623; and he was fol- 
lowed by Archbishop Usher and others, who entered 
more fully into that critical examination of these writings 
which has been continued down even to our own day.” 





Mr. Saurrn’s logic is refreshing. Let me suggest 





that he write, in some conspicuous place in his | 


study, in very large letters, Cave “ petitionem 
principit.” 
perpetration of the worst, though not the most 
uncommon, of all fallacies. In his obliging paper 
he first assumes it as an evident fact that I know 
nothing of “the epistle to the Philippians which 
professes to be the work of Ignatius,” and then 
deduces the, to Ais own mind, necessary conclusion 


It may act as a check against the | 


| 


that my opinion “ would carry more weight ” that 
“Tgnatius wrote no epistle to the Philippians.” 
What kind of reasoning this is I wot not. To 
reverse the case, it might just aswell be said that 
a man’s “ opinion would carry more weight” who 
should declare that the decretal epistles attributed 
to St. Clement are forgeries, if he knew something 
of his genuine epistle to the Corinthians. Further, 
Mr. SmirH asserts that “ Hooker’s quotation is 
quite correct.” I assert thatit is not. “ I copy,” 
says Mr. Smiru, “the sentence in full.” From 
what book? may I be allowed to ask. For in 
this copy the words tov Mdexa appear, but in 
Hooker (Oxford, 1841) they do not, either in the 
text or the foot-note. So much for Mr. Smrrn’s 
accuracy. 

To Mr. EK. Marswatt I tender my best thanks. 
His few remarks (anticipated, as he will see) are 
characterised by the moderation and good temper 
which it is so pleasant to meet with, but against 
which some do so grievously offend. 

As to the character of these epistles, but a very 
small amount of the critical faculty will be needed 
to the formation of aright judgment. Forgery is 
on the face of them, and few who have read them 
with any attention will have much objection to 
endorse the following statement :— 

“Verisimile non est, eas Eusebium, si ejus «vo ex- 
stitissent, latere potuisse, aut ab eodem, si ipsi cognite 
essent, preteriri ; sed etiam, quia vel ob modum loquendi, 
ab Eusebianis multum discrepantes apparent, vel ob ma- 
teriam doctrine, institutis et moribus posterioris Ecclesiw 
magis consone, et Ignatianis Eusebio memoratis sola 
imitatione, eaque nimis affectata, similes.” 

Recentiorum Judicia de 8, Ign. Epist., xxxiv. 
Guliel, Jacobson. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory, Arundel. 





It is not unsuited to the notes which have ap- 
peared on the epistle to the Philippians, called 
“of S. Ignatius,” to state in what manner the 
collections of his epistles are to be regarded. 
There are :— 

1. The shorter recension of the seven epistles 
which are commonly known as the genuine 
epistles, which is the one in Jacobson’s and 
Hefele’s Patres Apost. and other recent collec- 
tions. 

2. The longer, or interpolated, version of the 
seven epistles, often cited by early writers. 

3. The Syriac version, with English translation 
of three of these, with collected extracts from 
others, published by Cureton, Lond. 1845. 

4. The eight spurious epistles, three of which 
are only found in Latin. Of these eight Hefele 
observes: “ Unanimi doctorum consensu spurize 
habentur.” (Datr. Apost., Tubing. 1847, p. xliii.) 

The whole collection, except the Syriac, viz., 
the shorter recension, the longer or interpolated, 
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»dition of L. Vossius, Amst. 1646, reprinted Lond. 
1680 Epw. MARSHALL. 

















































MURAL PAINTING IN STARSTON CHURCH, 
NORFOLK. 
(4% S. vi. 542, 577.) 


: I have no wish to be contentious; but the 
' subject of this painting is too interesting to be 
left undecided; and I see as yet no reason to 
change my opinion. G. A. C. calls attention to a 
feature in the painting, upon which, he says, I 
made no observation, but it did not escape my 
notice. He observes that— ; : 
; _ “ Over the head of the dying or deceased person is held 
by an attendant an heraldic shield, the arms upon which 
ire unfortunately too indistinct to be accurately de- 

The arms, as well as can be made out, appear 
to be those of Sawtree or Saltrey Abbey in 
Huntingdonshire, to which the advowsons of 
| several churches in Norfolk were granted, and 
the abbot of which held manors and lands in the 
county. But whatever arms were on the shield 
is, in my opinion, of no importance towards the 
elucidation of the painting. 

[am more and more convinced that it repre- 
sents the death of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Two 
angels are carrying up her soul to heaven: no 
such presumption of immediate beatitude could 
have been entertained of any ordinary individual, 
however ennobled by worldly honours. In the 
next place, as I mentioned, I have seen various 
old representations of the death of the B. V. M. 
more or less agreeing with the one at Starston; 
and, at least, two such are in my own possession. 
One of these remarkably coincides; having the 
three privileged Apostles, SS. Peter, James, and 
John, close to the bed, and St. John, as here, 
wearing a cope, and extending his hands over the 
bed. In the other, the same three are standing 
in the same position; St. John, always distin- 
guishable by his juvenile appearance, and here 
also wearing a cope and clasping his hands. These 
are both woodcuts of the fifteenth century. 

I said that I attached no imp tance to the 
heraldic shield. If we make the very allowabl 
supposition that some patron or distinguished 
person was interred beneath the recess, and that 
this painting was executed as a pious memorial | 
over his tomb, the whole will, I think, be satis- 
factorily explained. The B. V. Mary has just 
departed. St. John holds afamily, or conventual 
coat of arms towards his adopted holy Mother, to 
implore her intercession for the owners of the 
arms, or the soul of the person interred beneath ; 
and St. Peter holds a scroll, on which the in- 
scription seems to have been “ Precor te Maria.” 





and the spurious epistles, can be seen in the 








The last word is still plain ; but on any other sup- 
position, howcould it be appropriate? The female 
figure, whom G. A. C. supposes to be coronetted, 
has really no coronet, but merely an ornamental 
head band. She is, in my opinion, only one of 
the holy women attendants on the B. Virgin, per- 
haps meant for Seraphia, who was distinguished 
as the wife of one of the members of the Sanhe- 
drim, and of whom tradition reports that she was 
of about the same age as Mary, and had been long 
ind closely connected with the Holy Family. 
lhere is one object standing before the head of 
the bed, which I cannot explain, because so little 
of it remains. It looks like a pedestal, and may 
have supported a lamp, or chafing-dish, as there 
are what appear to be flames at the top. 

[ take this occasion to correct a mistake I made 
when the drawing was first sent me. I too 
hastily pronounced the coped figure to be St. 
Peter; but there can be no doubt that it repre- 
sents St. John. F.C. H. 

P.S. The misprinting of a single word is 
sometimes of much consequence, and therefore I 
must request the readers of “N. & Q.” to correct 
in their copies the misprint at the end of my 
article (p. 542), of the word hand. It ought to 
be head. The hand would be of no value towards 
making out the figure intended, but the head 
would be most important. Unfortunately neither 
remains. 

In a chromolithograph of this painting which I 
have seen, the following letters are quite plain: 
pROcE, then a hiatus occupying the space of two 
letters, then a longobardic n with the straight 
stroke prolonged. upward and surmounted by a 
cross-stroke as if for NT, then £, then the word 
MARIA, ¢. e. PROCE/ DE|NTE MARTA. It cannot 
possibly have been precor te, unless the artist has 
drawn upon his imagination for three characters 


| which are very distinctly shown in the chromo- 


lithograph. qd. T. He 
N. Kelsey, Brigg. 


“ Novexists’ Lisrary ” AnD GEORGE 
CrvurksHANK (4° 8, vi. 343, 426.) —Mr. Wri 
is substantially correct in what he says as to 
George Cruikshank’s connection with this work, 
but he is in error in supposing the s ‘ries to 
consist of nineteen volumes, which is complete 
in seventeen, or those illustrated by the artist 
above-named. It was Mr. Roscoe’s first intention 
that the designs for the entire series should be 
executed by Strutt; but, regarding these as & 
failure, he renounced his connection with that 
artist on the issue of the second volume, com- 
mencing de novo with the designs of George Cruik- 
shank. The two volumes illustrated by Strutt 
were not henceforward intended to be reckoned 


Rosc OE'S 
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as any portion of the series. This is plain from 


the announcement cited by your correspondent | 


“that he, G. Cruikshank, ‘is engaged to illustrate 
the whole series,” which could otherwise possess 
no significance; and it explains the apparent 
anomaly of two first and two second volumes. 
Bating these excrescences, Roscoe’s “ Novelists’ Li- 
brary,” in the view of its editor Thomas Roscoe, 
consisted of seventeen volumes, the 
which, without exception, were illustrated by my 
friend George Cruikshank. J. C. Roger. 
CHances or Names In IRELAND (5° S. passim; 
4% S, vi. 310,423.) —Stuart’s Armagh (8vo, Newry, 
1819, p. 201) states from Vesey’s Statutes, p. 29, 
that in — 
“1465 Parliament enacted that every Irishman who 
dwelled amongst Englishmen in the counties of Dublin, 
Mye th (Meath), Uriel, and Kildare, should be apparelled 
after the English fashion, and should shave the beard 
above the mouth, and take an English surname derived 
either from a town, a colour, an art, science, or office, 
Hence are derived many family names, such as Sutton, 
Chester, Trim, Cork, Black, Brown, White, Smith, Car- 
penter, Cook, Butler, &c. | 








Names thus adopted were to 
be transmitted to posterity under penalty of forfeiture of 
goods, &c. The Macangabhans became Smith, the Geals 


White,” &c. 
wee 


“Gop MADE MAN,” Etc. (4° S. vi. 345, 426, 
487.) The replies which your learned corre- 
spondents F.C. H. and Dr. Dixon have kindly 
given to my query respecting these quaint lines 
are very noteworthy—the former as showing that 
they are not peculiar to any one county, and the 
latter for the reverential feeling with which they 
appear to have been treasured up by the Durham 
collier. It seems probable that they originated 


whole of 


amongst the miners, for the version of the lines | 


supplied by Dr. Drxon—and evidently the most 
correct of the three given—unmistakeably implies 
as much; and the fact of their being popular 
with the pitmen of the North, and my hearing 
them in the Staffordshire colliery district, tends 
also to support this supposition. May I inquire 
again, have any of your readers ever seen them in 
print before ? F. S. 


‘ 


Tae Apvent Hruw (4 S. vi. 112.) —The cor- 
respondent of the Sunday Times, May, 1870, has 
made asad blundering statement concerning the 
tune of this hymn. “ Helms!ey” is an adaptation 
of the melody of a song beginning — 

“ Guardian angels now protect me, 
Send to me the youth I love,”— 
sung by Ann Catley in The Golden Pippin, a bur- 
letta acted at Covent Garden Theatre, Feb. 6, 
1773. Miss Catley was a celebrated actress and 
singer. Her Life and Memoirs (a very curious 


| of London, Thomas Broome, &c. 


| leian Library. 


into a hymn-tune by some zealous low-church- 
man! Vulgarity, and consequent unfitness for 
devotional purposes, is the strong characteristic 
of this still (I am sorry to say) popular tune. 
Epwarp F. Rimpavtt. 


“THirervsaALeM! my nappre Home!” (4% §, 
vi. 372, 485.)—As a supplement to the history of 
this “song” or hymu, it may be stated that a 
copy in broadside will be found in the Rawlinson 
Collection of Ballads (4to, 566, 167) in the Bod- 
It is entitled: The true description 
of the everlasting toys of Heaven. To the tune of 
O man in desperation. In two parts, nineteen 


| stanzas of eight lines (so by no means in an abbre- 


viated form), black letter, two woodcuts. “ Printed 
for F. Coles, T. Vere, and J. Wright (between 
1650 and 1670). It begins thus: — 


“ Jerusalem, my happy heme, 
When shall I come to thee ? 
When shall my sorrow 
[by joys when shall | 
Where happy harbour is of saint, 
With sweet and pleasant soyl; 
In thee no sorrow ever found, 


No grief, no care, no t ; 


have an end ? 


see ? 


Wa. CHAPPELL. 


“Pies may Fy,” etc. (4% 5S. vi. 321, 398.) — 

I did not intend to claim this proverb as an Italian 

one. I meant nothing more than that I met with 

it in Italy. I had never heard it in England. 

However, it appears to be well known. What is 

the English form? I wish that Mr. Appzs had 

given it. The same proverbs are so widely dif- 

fused, that it is impossible to fix locality. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

When I was a “ mid” in one of Green’s ships, 

a shipmate from Worcestershire (Chipping Nor- 

ton, I believe), when asked to do anything he did 
not wish to, would frequently reply by saying: 
“ Pigs might ily, but they’re very unlikely birds.” 
F. H. D. 


Bolivar, Mississippi, W. 8. 


Sir Tuomas Browne: ArcHER’s Court (4 
S. vi. 46, 288.)—Hasted, Ireland, and the other 
Kentish historians, all speak vaguely of the owner 
of Archer’s Court, who passed it to Rouse. They 
say, Sir Thomas Browne, or Mr. Thomas Browne 
lt is to be 


| regretted that Mrs. Hilton has not settled the 
| matter by responding to Mr. Exstxp’s very useful 


little book, by Miss Ambross), is now before me. | 


The tune became popular, and was converted 
into a hornpipe by some playhouse musician, and 


suggestion. I have seen in Doctors’ Commons 
the will of Richards Rouse, Sen., 1766; which, I 
think, is conclusive. He says: — 

“I give, &c. in trust, &c. Whitfield or Archer's Court, 
bought by me of the Rev. Thomas Broome, his wife 
Elizabeth, and William Broome, Esq., to my daughter 
Affra Stringer, wife of Phineas Stringer,” &c. 

The name therefore is Broome, and not Browne 
at all. J UNIUS. 
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Tue Irtise Pranxty (4 S. vi. 300, 512).— 


I have always heard and understood it to have | The Sebright MSS. are well known in Trinity Col- 
been a _ air of a grand and elevating character. | lege, Dublin. 
the most passionate grief for wrong | 


It mingl 
inflicted on clan or kindred with the fiercest de- 
nunciation of the wrongdoer. 
victory and the virtues of the victor chief. It 
was the nuptial song of a royal hero’s bridal, or 


It celebrated a | 


the revengeful and defiant strain upon his fall in | 


battle. When Ireland became at length consoli- 
dated under English rule, and the fighting of the 
native septs and clans was done away with, the 
planxty assumed a convivial character; and any 
gentleman of old standing in the country, 
whether of Irish or English descent, Catholic or 
Protestant, who kept a good cellar, larder, and 
pack of hounds, and who had met an opponent, 
once at least in his life, in fair fight, with sword 
or pistol, was sure to have a planxty dedicated to 
his name and honour by the peripatetic bard or 
harper who took the jolly squire in his rounds, 
and received the cead mille failthe (hundred thou- 
sand welcomes) of Irish hospitality as long as he 
chose to stay. Of such modern celebrations, the 
most notable, and the readiest to refer to, as 


Luwyp’s Irtsx MSS. (4 S. vi. 387, 516.) — 


The old press-marks are H. 25-39 
and H. 64-71 inclusive. These MSS. were be- 
queathed by Sir John Sebright, near St. Alban’s, 
to the provost, fellows, and scholars of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke, 
one of the executors of Sir John, caused them to 
be delivered to the University, having first sub- 
mitted them, according to the desire of the testa- 
tor, to the perusal and examination of General, 
then Colonel, Vallancey. They were bought by 
Sir John, and had been the property of Edward 
Lhwyd. B. E. N. 
[ We shall be glad to receive from B. E. N, some notice 
of “ MSS. for insertion in the columns of “* N. & Q.” 
Ep. 
Post Prornectes (4* S. vi. 370, 396, 488.)— 
I saw in Chambers's Journal a curious string of 
rophecies, each beginning “I would not be.” 
he only one I remember was, “I would not be a 
king in 48.” I cannot remember if I saw it 
before or after that year, and I have no means of 


| referring to the book now. Can any of your cor- 


having been adapted by Sir John Stevenson | 


to some of the most beautiful of Moore’s verses, 
are Planxty Kelly, Planxty Connor, and Planxty 


respondents kindly tell me if, like the one men- 
tioned by E. L. S., it was made after the event ? 


| Also, if there was any other prediction worth 


Sudley—the last-mentioned having been an | 


indubitable Saxon. 


Like the Norman Geraldines | 


of a former age, who intermarried amongst | 


the natives and cultivated the good opinion 
of their adopted country, he pitched his tent 
on some pleasant spot of the “Golden Vein,” 
and making himself and everyone who had 


notice init; and how far the dates extended into 
the century ? L. C. R. 
InpExes (4** S, vi. 434, 513.)—There are some 
books the utility of which is quite destroyed for 
want of good indexes. I believe that in several 


| cases it would pay to print them. Suppose a man 


to do with him happy and comfortable, be- | 


came “more Irish than the Irish themselves.” 
Carolan’s best air was a planxty, which he com- 


ane in honour of a Welshman (Bumper Squire | 


Jones) during a visit he made to the Principality, 
in return for the generous consideration with 
which the most celebrated of Irish harpers was 
treated not only by that particular host, but 


wherever he went amongst the descendants of the | 
The unde derivatur of “planxty” I have | 


Cimbri. 


often heard discussed, some deriving it from the | 


Greek xAayxrds, vagrant, wandering, &c.,and others 


from the Latin planctus, the noise of the tem- | 


pestuous waves dashing upon a rock-bound coast, 
to which more than one ancient poet has likened 
the roar of human voices in battle or tumult. 
The secondary and more popular meaning of 


to advertise that he would publish an index (say 
to Rushworth’s Historical Collections), if he could 
get a hundred subscribers at a guinea each, I 
imagine the money would be forthcoming. 
K. P. D. E. 
“Tr’s a FAR Cry To Loco Awe” (4 S. vi. 
505.)—Your correspondent will find the legend 
connected with this saying, unless I mistake, in 
Hammerton’s Painter's Camp in the Highlands. 
A. M. B. A. 
Lake Dwetiines on Loven Mvcn (4" S. vi. 
369.) —Since writing my query as to the lake 


| dwelling in Lough Much, I have found the account 


planctus, as we all know, is a plaint or complaint ; | 


but I have never heard of any keen or coronach or 
purely funeral song of the Irish having been 
called a planxty. I believe that the derivation of 
the word from the Latin or the Greek does not 
hold good, as the Celtic is of an older stock than 
either. 

Tue Kyient or Intsnowen. 


given by Lubbock, in his work on Prehistoric 
Man of the Irish “cranoges”; but I am still 
anxious to hear something of the date of the 
island I described. While fishing there, I heard 
from a man who farmed some fourteen acres 
several interesting instances of folk lore, founded 
on the belief that the lake was haunted. Thus 
he told me that when a boy, fishing with other 
boys and young men, with baited lines left in the 
water for fish to hook themselves, they were 
startled when standing near and talking by hear- 
ing acrash, as if a whole crate of crockery had 
been thrown down, about three yards from them 
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in the lake. All, young men included, were so 
frightened at this freak of the water fairies, that 
they ran away, leaving their lines in the water, 
and did not dare to return for the day. 
story which he evidently connected with the 
supernatural, though he did not say so in so many 
words, was that of a young man who found a 
silver sword on the island I have spoken of. 
When wading back, he found the ground so soft, 
that to lighten himself he pitched the sword from 
him forward on to the shore, where it split up 
into fragments too small to be picked up. A third 
story was told of an island in a neighbouring lake, 
which was covered with trees well suited for 
hoe and spade handles and the like; yet, though 
it was easy to wade to the island, no one would 
cut one and incur the certainty of being drowned 
in returning, even in two feet of water! He added 
that when boughs were broken off and drifted to 
shore, no one would use them even for fire-wood, 
for fear of ill-luck. 

My informant also showed me a field, now 
farmed by him, in which his predecessor kept a 
mare which he never took to the town or market 
She, however, became in foal by the agency of 
the water fairies or otters, as some said. I think 
this latter was added on account of some supposed 
scepticism on my part, but the choice of agencies 
struck me as curious. The end of mare and foal 
was, however, tragic, both being drowned at dif- 
ferent times (by fairy agency, as was hinted) in 
the lake, the former in the very shallowest part 
of it, in only two feet of water. 

A lad who was about with us a good deal gave 
me what was to me a new version of St. Patrick’s 
work in Ireland; viz., after telling me a number 
of stories of good people, suggesting a doubt as to 
their existence, and asking if I believed in them, 
as he had been told that St. Patrick had driven 
them all out of the island! A. M. B. A. 


Dr. Jonnson (4*" S. vi. 458.) —Replying to my 
own query as to the ‘authorship of a Life of Dr. 
Johnson, published by C. Kearsley, 1785, I have 


since found, I think, sufficient evidence to show | 


that it was written by Thomas Tyers. Boswell 
refers, somewhat contemptuously, to a sketch of 
the Doctor's life by Tyers (“ Tom Tyers,” as he 
is called by Johnson), as “an entertaining little 
collection of fragments” (ed. 1823, iii. 310); and 
“sketch” is the word used by the author in his 
reface to the volume printed by Kearsley. 
Jesides this, reference is made in Johnsoniana 
(Murray, 1836) to a biography by Thomas Tyers, 
published in 1785, which the author is said “very 
modestly to call a sketch”; and as I do not find 
that any other account of the Doctor was pub- 
lished in that year, I think the authorship of the 
volume is clearly established. 
Mr. Thomas Tyers, it will be remembered, was 


the son of Jonathan Tyers, “the founder,” as 
Boswell says, “ of that excellent place of public 
amusement, Vauxhall Gardens.” 

CHARLES WYLIE. 


Another | 


“ As CoLp as A Marn’s Kngge” (48, vi. 495.) 
This and the saying about a dog’s nose always 
being cold are common in the west of Scotland. 
When Noah was in the ark it sprung a leak, and, 
according to a doggrel song— 

“ He took the dog’s nose to stop up the hole, 
And ever since then it’s been wet and cold.” 
Wut. M‘Itvratra. 


A Nursery Tare (4" S. vi. 496.)—A story 
in its cast and incidents resembling that related 
by Wm. E. A. Axon will be found in Chambers’ 
P opular Rhymes of Scotland. 

Witt. M‘Itvralra. 


NEGRO Proverss (4 §S. vi. 494.)—Allow me 
to make one correction in M. C. K. L. A.’s list of 

“ Negro Proverbs,” and to send you an additional 
prove erb. No. 10 is thus given in Jamaica, of 
which island I am a native :— 

“ Buckra dey in a trouble, monkey coat fit him,” 
and 

“ Rock a tone dry in a ribber bottom, him no feel sun 
hot.” 

The s in Jamaica is seldom sounded; “ tone” 
for stone. 

“Man in prosperity knows not the bitterness of ad- 
versity,” 
seems to be the idea of the last. 

H. A. HusBanp. 

SmistH (4% S. vi. 474.) —The Saturday Review 
need scarcely, I think, have talien the trouble to 
inform its readers that the surname of the author 
of the Commonwealth was written Smyth as well 
as Smith in Elizabethan documents. Of course it 
was; and I do not think that the form Smith 
will be found in any “ document” older than the 
eighteenth century. In fact, less than a ve 
ago, the name of this particular family was Smyt 
and a short time previously, plain Smith. 

The author of the Heraldry of Smith simply 
records the fact (page 2) that “this family now 
write their name Smith”; and there is no oe 
that he considers it a modern attempt to veil, 
under an affected orthography, a good fa English 
surname. 

But if, as Sp. states, a y was, in old MSS., 
double-dotted, Smijth is analogous to Ffolliott 
and Ffarrington, both of which are “ orthographical 
errors.” 

I have some little acquaintance with MSS. of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but I do 
not remember to have met there with an example 
of a dotted y. Can Sp. be correct? The example 
he gives (Mary) I should take to be the genitive 
case of Marius; the so-called dovble-dotted y 
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wan really ij, just as [, who am a physician, | to be governor of Notre Dame de la Garde, 
constantly express in my written prescriptions the | 


numeral 2 by ij, and 7 by vij, 8 by viij, &e. 

As to the orthoepy of this uncouth name, why 
I fear it is but Smith after all. 

Mr. Lower’s theory will be found in his 
Patronymica Britannica. The origin suggested 
by his “ facetious friend” really appears to me 
more plausible than that propounded by Sp. 

M. D. 


SIe@NITARY AND SrenatTarres (4™ S. vi. 502.) 
I trust that, should this meet the eye of Lord 
Granville, he will excuse me for observing that, 
when I first saw the adjective “ signitary” in his 
reply to the Russian note, it struck me that the 
word was new. However, it seems good in itself; 
“ dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter.” 

Neither it, nor the “ signataries ” of the Tadlet, 
appear either in Johnson or Richardson’s diction- 
aries, though the latter is very full on connexions 
with the word “sign.” The rare word “ signa- 
turists,” given in both, looks like the nearest ap- 
proach to the term ; but it will be found to have 
rather a philosophical meaning, as in Bacon, 
Brown, and other old writers, than one at all cor- 
responding to its use in reference to those who 
may sign a document. Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Re story, Oxford. 


oO 


Oxp Sone: “ Goopy Botriep ALE” (4" S. vi. 
501.)—I think the version of this chorus as I 
have often heard it “ roared out” by boys in the 
Midland Counties, full sixty years ago, more cor- 
rect than Dr. Drxon’s :-— 

* Goody Burton's ale 
Got into my noddle; 
Being str me and pale, 
It made me widdle woddl 

I never supposed it a chorus, but the whole 

song. I never heard more of it. ELLCEE. 


Scrootnoy Worps (4 S. vi. 415, 517.)—The 
origin of the schoolboy phrase “ Bags” or “ Bags 
1” isclear enough. It evidently carries with it 
the idea of getting into one’s possession or into 
one’s bag the object in question. Thus one talks 
of having “ bagged ” so many birds, &c. 

“Fains ” or“ Fain it,” a term re a truce 
during the progress of any game, I should be 
rather inclined to spell “feign it,” expressing a 
desire for a temporary cession of the game for a pre- 
tence, as opposed to the earnestness with which the 
game had until then been played. Gaston Fra. 

Univ. Coll. London 


Key to “Le Granp Cyrus”, (4" 8S. vi. 387, 
516.)—George de Scudéry, whom Isaac Disraeli 
calls a Bobadil of literature, was born at Havre 
de Grace in 1601. After some years of literary 
activity he was, at the solicitation of the Mar- 
chioness de Rambouillet, appointed by Richelieu 


| and the author of several theatrical pieces of some 


| died May 14, 1667. 


| sand from the Lackenheath Hills, five miles — 


fortress in Provence, situate on a high rock near 
| Marseilles. A witty author says of this a appoint- 
ment :— 
“Gouvernement commode et beau, 
A qui suffit pour tout garde, 
Un Suisse avec sa halle -barde 
Peint sur la porte du chateau.” 


De Scudéry is known as a voluminous poet, 
merit in their day, but now quite forgotten. H 


His sister Magdalen was born in 1607, and died 
June 2,1701. She was a person of greater talent 
than her brother. 

The first part of Ze Grand Cyrus was publish 
in 1650, but the latter part did not appear unti! 
some years afterwards. It is stated in ever) 
edition that I have seen to be written “ par Mon- 
sieur de Scudéry,”’ and is dedicated to Madame « 
Longueville, the sister of the great Condé, th 
person intended to be described under the nam 
of Cyrus. The work is supposed to be the joint 
production of the brother and sister, but there is 
fittle doubt that his part of the work was very 
small. Their contemporaries always attributed 
the book to the sister, notwithstanding that the 
title-page bears the brother's “an I have not 
Monsieur Cousin’s work to refer to; but, if I re- 
member rightly, he attributes the work to Ma- 
demoiselle de Scudéry. 

Speaking of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, Ménage 
says :— 

“M. de Marobs ne vouloit pas qu'elle eust fait ni! 
Cyrus ni la Clélie, parceque ces ouvrages sont imprimez 
sous le nom de M. de Scudéery. Mademoiselle de Seude 
disoit-il, m’a dit qu'elle ne les a point fuits, et M. 
Seudéry m’a assuré que c’étoit luy qui les avoit com- 
posez. Et moi, lui dis-je, je vous assure que c’est Ma- 
demoiselle de Scudéry qui les a faits; et je le say bie 

If any reader of “N. & Q.” can tell us wher 
to find a perfect and complete key to the work, 
he will be conferring a fayour on one who appre- 
ciates the work for, what it was meant to e a 
description of contemporary manners. 

S. W. T. 

GrantHam: Brvetown (4" S. vi. 475.) —The 
political autocrat of this borough, Lord Hunting- 
tower, was himself known by the sobriquet of 
“ Blue Billy.” Jonn Brooks. 

Birmingham. 

Krex Santon (4 S. vi. 387, 449, 560.) —Hall 
Santon is a small hamlet, parish of Irton, Cum- 
berland, whose soil is of a light sandy descrip- 
tion. 

Downham Santon or Sandy, Suffolk, in er 
was nearly overwhelmed by an immense drift © 


tant. 
The soil of Santon Honse, Lincoln, is sandy. 
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Kirk Santon, Cumberland, is supposed to have 


derived its name from a circular piece of water | 


400 feet in diameter, which covers the ruins of a 
church. Kirk Santon, with its appurtenances, was 


granted by the Boyvill family to the Abbey of | 


St. Mary in Furness. 
Kirk Santon, Isle of Man, is described as a small 


village of a rugged surface, near Kirk Santon | 


Head. 

Sandwiche, Kent, is described by William 
Lambarde (An Alphabetical Description of Eng- 
land and Wales. Lond. mpccxxx. 332) “to have 
got the name of the Light Sande.” 

“Santlake, i. Lacus Sanguinis. Neare to Battel in 
Sussex, is a Place named Santlake, which the People of 
the Countrye even to this Daye imagine to be so called 
of the streames of Bloud that ranne theare after the 
great Fight betwene the Conquerour and Harould.”— 
W. Lambarde, idem 3° 

Sandgate, Kent— 

“The name of the village 
at one of those gat: 
the E. coast, and from t ) 
which it is built.”—Hamilton’s Gazette 
CHARLES VIVIAN. 


is derived from its situation 
irequent alon 
of the soil on 


sor 





41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


Banres’ Betis (4° S. vi. 475; vii. 21.)\—The 
divine poet is Francis Quarles. The lines are from 
his Emblems, Divine and Moral, book 11. No. 8. 
Venus is soothing a fretful earthly Cupid with a 
globe and bells (no doubt, a sort of coral). Divine 
Cupid expostulates — 

“ We'll look to heaven, and trust to higher joys ; 

Let swine love husks and children whine for toys.” 
Manrearet Garry. 


Tue Beris oF St. Micwarr’s, Coventry (4% 
S. vi. 524.)—These bells were at first arranged in 
two heights, but on the tenor bell being cracked 
in 1802, and recast by Bryant of Hereford, they 
were all arranged on one level, and so they still 
remain. P 

When this peal was first hung, it was disposed 
oa a framework resting on the walls of the tower, 
and serious danger to the building being appre- 
hended, it was resolved in 1793, by the advice of 
Mr. Wyatt, the architect, to construct a frame 
resting on the ground. This was designed by Mr. 
Potter of Lichfield, and carried out in 1794, at an 
expense of 507/., the bells being rehung in De- 
cember the same year, since which time no mate- 
rial alteration has been made. At the same period 
the tower underwent thorough repair. They 
are not so high in the tower by thirty feet as at 
first. 

However desirable this arrangement may be for 
the bells, and for securing safety to the building 
in ringing them, it is much to be regretted that | 
it has completely sacrificed the internal appear- | 
ance of the fine lantern tower, which was origin- 
ally open to the west end of the nave, with which 


know the spinostssima : 
| at a considerable altitude in the Vallais. 


it communicated by a lofty and beautifully propor- 
tioned arch. 

A clock and chimes appear to have been added 
to the bells at a very early date, for in 1465-7 
notices of payments being made on their account 
are recorded; and in 1577 “‘v* was paid for tym- 
| ber and makyng the barrell for the chyme,” and 
in the same year Henry Bankes was engaged in 
altering the “chyme and settinge hit newe.” 

In 1778 a new clock and chimes were con- 
structed by Mr. Worton of Birmingham at an 
expense of 2772 Some years ago the chimes were 
rearranged and harmonised. Both are under the 
care of the grandson of their original maker. 

Wx. Gro. Fretton. 

Coventry. 

[Our correspondent will find his early particular 
these bells in our 3°¢ S, ix. 427, 541.) 


MarrtneE Rose (4 S. vi. 436, 484.) —The rose 
alluded to by Mr. James Pearson is the one I in- 
quired about (p. 436). I found it in profusion near 
Fleetwood ; but I think that Rosa spinosissima is 
not the proper name, and that it is more likely to 
be the Rosa rubella, as guessed by J. T. F. I 
it isan Alpine plant found 
D’An- 
greville, in his La Flor (Geneva, 
1863), names it as on the mountains of Fins- 
hauts 4500 feet above the sea. The English 
marine rose is certainly entitled to the epithet 


Va (aisanne 


| “ spinosissima,” but still I believe that it is a dif- 


|; the Fins-hauts plant. 


ferent plant to the Alpine one—the real spinosis- 
sima of Linneus. This is only conjecture. I 
should like to compare the Fleetwood rose with 
Perhaps some botanist 
who has visited the Alps may be able to say 
whether the two roses are identical. The northern 
plant of the British Botany (quoted by J. T. F. 
may probably be the same as the Lancashire one, 
but Il am sceptical as to the Fleetwood rose being 
the Alpine Linnean spinosissima. Has the North- 
umbrian sea-rose been ever examined with the 
Fleetwood one? Cannot F. C. H. throw some 
light on the subject ? He knows all the localities 
above-named.* A MURITHIAN. 
With regard to the rose inquired about in 
“N. & Q.,” had I a small specimen or a more 
minute description, I could tell the name at once. 
But wanting this, I have no doubt that it is the 
Burnet rose = Rosa spinosissima = Scotch rose. 
The latter name is given because it grows plenti- 
fully in Scotland. I have found it on the sandy 
shores of Wales, from Pembroke to Caernarvon. 
On the sands it is very dwarf; it is taller inland. 
I have found it in Worcestershire. I do not re- 
collect it in Switzerland; but it frequently hap- 





* The Rosa Alpina, L., is found at an altitude of 7380 
feet in the mountains of St. Bernard. 
Swiss rosa. 


It is the highest 
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_ that a coast plant grows on lofty mountains. 
he scurvy-grass (Cochlearia), a common sea- 
coast plant, in one of its forms (C. alpina or 
grenlandica) grows on the summits of mountains. 
I have gathered it on the walls of Tenby in 
South Wales, and on the summit of Ben Lavers 
in Scotland. I think that I have gathered the 
Rosa spinosissima in Cumberland. I am certain 
about Scotland. In Dr. Hooker's Student’s Flora 
of the British Isles it is said to grow in Arctie 
Europe and in Siberia and North China. The 
Rosa rubella, named by J. T. F. (4 S. vi. 484), 
is a very local maritime rose, and not at all 
likely to be the Lancashire rose inquired after by 
a brother “ Murithian.” Epwin Legs, F.L.S. 

Green Hill Summit, Worcester. 

Spinosissima et rubella=gentilis.—Je vous dirai, 
quant & ma maniére de voir, que ces deux roses 
sont différentes. La Rosa spinosissima (Smith, 
Eng. Flor.) croit sur les cétes incultes du bord de 
la mer. De Candolle (p. 608) appelle cette méme 
rose pimpinillifolia.* Elle est abondante sur le 
Saléve, prés de Genéve: je l’ai aussi trouvée a 
Catoyne, sur Sembrancher. 

Rosa rubella (Lindley) = Rosa gentilis (Sternb.) 
vient aussi en Suisse, sur le Saléve. D’aprés 
certains auteurs, ces deux roses paraissent avoir 
beaucoup de rapport et de parenté, au point qu’il 
est difficile de = distinguer. Je crois les avoir, 
les deux espéces (spinosissima et rubella = gentilis), 
dans mon herbier. G. De ta Sore, Curé. 

Bovernier,+ Suisse. 

Srr H. Cueere, tae Statuary (4S. vi. 525.) 
I can mention a place where one of this artist’s works 
may be seen—Mold parish church, Flintshire—a 
full-length marble statue of life-size, of whom I 
forget. A son of Charles Madryll and Frances 
Cheere owns and lives at Papworth Everard, not 
far from Caxton gibbet. Unless I am mistaken, 
they have no grandson, few of the sons having 
married. Of the surviving sons, one is registrar 
of the Middlesex County Court holden at Clerken- 
well; one is a major (retired, I believe, from the 
Indian army); another is in holy orders, and in- 
cumbent of Little Drayton, Shropsbire. 

ARMIGER. 


Tue 62np Reerment (4* S. vi. 528.)—In De- 
cember 1755 the 62nd regiment (or Loyal Ame- 
rican Provincials) was raised in America. In 1756, 
in consequence of the capture of the 50th and 51st 
regiments at Oswego, the regiment was numbered 
the 60th. The Act of Parliament sought after by 


ms Anglice “Pimpernel.” Vide note by Mr. James 
Psarson of Milnrow, 4% S. vi. p. 484. 


Ct The village of Bovernier is a short distance from 
Martigny, on the St. Bernard route, and our correspon- 
dent A MuRITHIAN says that nis friend, the worthy Curé 
of Bovernier, is always glad to see any botanical tourists 
and to give every information. 
English.—Ep. ] 





M. De la Soie speaks | 


Mr. Hieerss, if my memory serves me, was en- 
acted at the commencement of the French revolu- 
tionary war, to permit Hanoverians to join the 
62nd. Hanover, by treaty, furnished a contingent 
of 14,000 for life service to our army. 

F. Davin Brian. 

Wrone Dates In Certarn Broerarnres (4% 
S. vi. 410.)—In the communication by the Rey. 
Dr. Rogrrs to “N. & Q.” on the above subject, 
after stating that he had shown in 1856 that the 
date of the birth of the Ettrick Shepherd com- 
monly given, viz. Jan. 25, 1772, could not be 
correct, as the parish register proved that he was 
baptised on Dec. 9, 1770, he goes on to remark: 
“Yet the Rev. Thomas Thomson, in a memoir 
of the poet prefixed to the octavo edition of his 
works, published by Messrs. Blackie of Glasgow 
in 1865, has repeated the original error.” The 
following are the words of the memoir, from 
which it will be seen whether the “ original error” 
has been repeated or not :— 

“ The subject of our memoir was born, according to his 
own account, in 1772, and on the 25th of January.— 
This assigned date, however, was probably a slip of the 
memory, as the parish register records his baptism as 
having taken place on the 9th of December, 1770.” 

So the Rev. Dr. has not discovered an error, 
but only a mare’s nest. Briackie & Son. 

Glasgow. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The New Testament, according to the Authorised Version. 

With Analysis, Notes, &c. (Bagster & Sons.) 

The great aim which the editor of this edition of the 
New Testament has had in view has been, “to make the 
volume truly serviceable both for public and private use; 
and to put the English reader as far as possible in pos- 
session of the Divine beauties, accuracies, perfections, and 
harmonies of the inspired original.” To detail the arrange- 
ment and mode of printing, by which the editor has endea- 
voured to accomplish this important object, would be to 
transcribe literally the editor's Introduction. For this 
we have not space, and must, therefore, confine ourselves 
to the expression of our opinion that, in the volume 
before us, the Christian reader will find a most intelli- 
gent and trustworthy guide to the study of the New 
Testament. 


Wonderful Stories from Northern Lands. By Julia 
Goddard, Author of “ The Boy and the Constellations,” 
&c. With an Introduction by the Rev. George W. Cox, 
M.A., and Siz Illustrations from Designs by W. I. 
Weigand, Engraved by C. Pearson. (Longman.) 
Closely as the popular tales of all nations are allied, 

both in the hidden myths which they veil and the shape 

in which they are presented, they possess nevertheless 
an innate freshness and vitality which serves to give an 
air of novelty to them under every form they may as- 
sume. The k before us furnishes a striking instance 
of this, There is probably not an incident, however 
strange or startling, in any of these “ Wonderful Stories,” 
which has not its counterpart in some cognate legend of 
the East or of the West, yet as we read them we are 
charmed by the spirit of originality and sense of genuine- 
ness by which they are characterised; and we lay down 
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the book with a sense of indebtedness to Miss Goddard 
for a capital selection of most interesting popular fictions, 
and to Mr. Cox for the instructive and intelligent intro- 
duction which he has prefixed to them. 


Ross’s Parliamentary Record, 1870. Edited by Charles 

Ross. (Wade.) 

We suspect a very large per centage, not only of the 
Members of the two Houses of Parliament, but also of 
those specially interested in the proceedings of the legis- 
lature, are as yet unacquainted with the existence of this 
most useful index to the progress of legislation. The 
Parliamentary Record appears from week to week, and 
as the type is always standing and the new matter is in- 
troduced in its proper place, the Record is always com- 
plete up to the moment of publication, so that it is at 
once an index and record of the state of public business, 
and as such is a most valuable guide to all who are in- 
terested in such matters. 


The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, after- 
wards Mistress Milton. Fourth Edition. (Hall & Co.) 

The Household of Sir Thomas More. Fifth Edition, with 
an Appendix. (Hall & Co.) 

Claude the Colporteur. Fourth Edition. (Hall & Co.) 

Cherry and Violet: a Tale of the Great Plague. Fifth 

Edition. (Hall & Co.) 

The Provocations of Madame Palissy. Fifth Edition 

(Hall & Co.) 

The authoress of these admirable little books must be 
deeply gratified by the testimony—* to the tone of pure 
religious piety in which so many scenes of past times 
are related ””—which has just been borne to them by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who has been indebted to 
them for the soothing interest which beguiled many 
hours during his long illness. What publisher could 
resist circulating such evidence of Miss Manning’s 
genius ? 

Parwortn’s “OrprNAry Or British ARMORIALS,”— 
We desire to correct a misstatement of which we have 
accidentally been guilty, in announcing that this work is 
to be completed by Mr. Walford, the editor of The Landed 


Gentry. Its continuance is to be entrusted to Mr. Pap- | 
worth’s relative and friend, Mr. Alfred W. Morant, F.S.A., | 
who has kindly undertaken to prepare the remainder of | 


the original MS. for, and to see it through, the press; and 
whose qualifications for the task are not unknown to 
some of the subscribers. As three-fifths of the work have 
been published, and the remainder is complete with the 
exception of a small portion which requires retranscribing 
for the press, there seems now no doubt that the work 
will very shortly be completed, to the great advantage 
of all heraldic and genealogical students. Those who 
desire to know how they may obtain the remaining Parts 
of the work, or may subscribe for the book in its com- 
plete form (the price will be five guineas), should apply 
to Mr, Wyatt Papworth, F.R.1.B.A., 13, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, for a copy of the new Prospectus 
which he has lately circulated. 

Tue Farrrorp Wixpows.—Great fears being enter- 
tained for the safety of these matchless specimens of 
early art, a competent authority having declared that 
* at least the windows must be releaded, or a good storm 
would do more harm than any restoration could effect,” a 
committee to secure their preservation has been formed 
under the presidency of Earl Bathurst, and of which 
Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A., of No. 25, Parliament Street, 
is the honorary secretary. That gentleman is not only 
prepared to afford every information on the subject that 
mav be desired, but is duly authorised to receive sub- 
scriptions. 
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While speaking of these windows, we may state that 
Mr. H. F, Holt has written a paper for the Archeological 
Association entitled the “Tannes of Fairford,” in which 
he gives the rise and fall of that family from documents 
hitherto unnoticed, and in which he shows—1. That John 
Tanne did not acquire the painted glass in 1492 by con- 
quest or piracy. 2. That he did not found Fairford 
church, or dedicate it to the Virgin Mary. 3. That he 
did not rebuild the church. 4. That he had nothing 
whatever to do with the painted glass, and never con- 
templated either its purchase or its erection ; and lastly, 
the facts connected with the acquisition of the windows; 
by whom given, and when, as well as the circumstances 
and motives which induced the donation. 


Cork CuvVIERIAN AND ARCH XOLOGICAL Soctety.— 
An interesting account was given at the recent meeting 
of this Society of an ogham stone found, near Macroon, 
in an ancient subterranean chamber. The fragment of 
inscription on the stone was translated as—“ (Stone of) 
FecuaNa THE Son or Cuop * * *,” and was believed 
to indicate a burial. 


Bopvetan Lisrary.—The donations to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford during the year ending Nov. 8, 1870, 
according to the catalogue just issued, comprise seventy - 
four works printed at the Boulak Press and presented by 


| his Highness the Khedive of Egypt; letters by the Em- 


peror Napoleon III., presented by his Majesty, and con- 
tributions from a number of universities and centres of 
learning in Europe and America, India and Australia. 


ANTIQUARIAN Excavations 1n ITALY.—Interesting 
excavations are being carried un in various parts of Italy, 
especially at the Campo Santo of Bologna, where a stra- 
tum of Etruscan interments has lately been discovered 
underneath the medizval and modern strata; and also at 
the Leucadian promontory, where Professor Giovanni 
Capelini reports that traces of cannibalism have been 
found, 


Society or ANTIQUARIES OF ScoTLAND.—This So- 
ciety has just been presented with the collection of anti- 
quities of the late Sir James Y. Simpson, which includes 
portions of sculptured slabs from Nineveh. 


ALBERT Barnes, D.D.—The American papers record 
the sudden death of this well-known commentator on the 
Bible, at the age of seventy-two years. 


AMERICAN LITERARY Men.—Bryant is reputed worth 
500,0C0 dollars, made chiefly by journalism. Longfellow 
is estimated at 200,000 dollars, the gift of his father-in- 
law, besides the very considerable profit of his poems. 
Holmes is rated at 100,000 dollars, hereditary property, 
increased by lecturing and literature. Whittier, who 
lives frugally, is worth 30,000 dollars, inherited and earned 
by his popular pen. Saxe is reputed worth 70,000 dollars, 
inherited and earned in law, lecturing, and literature. 
Lowell is said to be worth 30,000 or 40,000 dollars, here- 
ditary, and acquired in his chair as professor of Harvard 
College. Boker is rich by inheritance, and worth pro- 
bably 100,000 dollars. Bayard Taylor is a man of inde- 
pendent property, the profits of his literature and lectur- 
ing, and dividends from his Tribune stock. Verily, a 
prosperous set of fellow3.—American Paper. 


A Snower or Bioop.—One of those phenomena, so 
interesting to scientific men—a shower of red-coloured 
rain, occurred recently near Sulphur Springs, Texas. It 
lasted for eight or ten seconds, and from the colour of the 
drops has been termed by the people of the vicinity “a 
shower of blood.” 


Tae Boox or Common Prarer or 1636, with all 
the MS. alterations made by Convocation in 1661 (the 
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draft of the present version showing at a glance in what 
particulars it differs from preceding edition), and 
from which the copy appended to the Act of Uniformity 
was transcribed, from which transcript “the Sealed 
Book” of 1662 was printed, has been reproduced by 
Major-General Sir Henry James's photo-zincographic 

It forms an exact counterpart of the original 
folio volume, and is about to be published by Mr. B. M. 
Pickering with the authority of the Stationery Office. 
It is unnecessary to say one word as to the importance 
of this document with reference to the history of our 
Prayer Book. 

Wriu1AM Sipyeyr Gussox, F.S.A.—We regret to an- 
nounce the death on Jan. 3, 1871, of this well-known 
historical and topographical antiquary, and one of the 
earliest contributors to the pages of “ N. & Q.,” for two of 
his articles, under the initials W. S. G., appeared in the 
first volume of our First Series (1849-50). Mr. Gisson, 


who was for twenty-seven years Registrar of the Court of | 


Bankruptcy at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was the author of 
the following among other works :—1. “ Dilston Hall; 
Memoirs of the Right Hon. James Radcliffe, Earl of 
Derwentwater: to which is added A Visit to Bamburgh 
Castle.” . “Northumbrian Castles, Churches, and 
Antiquities.” Three Series. 3. “ The History of the Mon- 
astery founded at Tyne dn t. “An Essay on the 
History and Antiquities of Highgate.” 5. “A Memoir of | 
the Life of Richard de wages sishop of doped &e. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to | 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses | 


are given for that purpose: 
Fuuier’s WorTaies or Exeuanp. Vi 
Devicta# LITRERARL#. 12mo. London 
Verse TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GEr 
ART-J OURMAL. 

Arthur G. Snelgrove, Leadon Hospital, E. 


rl. L of 3- Vol. 8vo Edition. 


” Murray, 1847. 
Tae PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Wanted by Mr 
From EGYPT AND 


(WILLIAM ARNOLD) LETTERS 


BROMFIELD'S 
London, 1856. 


SYRIA. vo. 
Perry's (Rev. Groner G ) HISTORY OF THE 
LAND. 3 Vols.8vo. London, 1868-64. Vol. LIT 
TyouguTs oa THE ATHANASIAN CREED, &c. 
London, 


CuurcH oF EwNe- 


By a Layman. l2mo. 


w anted by Abhba, Rokeby, Blackrock, Dublin. 


Horenixson’s History oF Cum U MBERI AND. 4to. 2 Vols. 
AND CUM- 


Nicotson AND Burns's History or WESTMORLAND 
BERLAND. ito. 2 Vols. 1777. 
Gop’s | Mamre POWER MAGNIFIED, &e. 
Sm. 8vo. 1691. 
Rost. Waxe 8 SERMONS. 
Wanted by Wr. Henry 7 


By Joan Vokins (Quaker 
8vo and 4to. 1690-1725. 
Wake, Cockermouth. 


Ronenrts’s Hour Land (only). Original Edition. 

Memorr OF CaBoT. 8vo._ 1831 or 1852 

Surra’s Couuectanea. Vol. V. Part 3. 

Tae Cuvres Goer. Any Volume. 
Wanted by Mr. W. G 


29, Bath Street, Bristol. 


Folio, 1669, with Title. An imper- 


Tee Book or Common PRAYER 
fect or poor but large copy. 


Jackson, 13 irst Road, 


Hackney, 


Wanted by Rev. J. C Manor Terrace, Amh 
N.E. 


or Newoast.es, by his Duchess. Ist or any 


Live OF THE EARL 
edition. 
CLARENDON's History oF THE REBELLION. 
Wanted by Messrs. Kerr 4 Richardson, @, Queen Street, Glasgow. 
Times of January 15, 1847 
Wanted by Dr. Fleming 


Tae 
113, Marine Parade, Brighton. 


Briper's NORTHAMPTONSHIR? 2 Vols. 

Hastep Hisrory or Kent. 4 Vols. 

CaMBRIDOGE POLL-Booxk for 1924 

Drepry's Brs.rocRaraicaL Decameron. 
on rou Rn. 3 ols. 

ROBERTS'S How Y y LAS AND A coloured Copy. 

GOULD's Brraps oF Evrorr. 5 v 

— AUSTRALIA. 7 Vols. 

Thomas Beet, | 15, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London 


3 Vols. 


Wanted by Jr. 


or | 


Notices to Correspondents. 


-y5" Ixpe X to the last volume will be ready f. 
with “N. & Q.” of Saturday next. 

N. R. Shirley’sdramatic and other works were collected 
and edited by W. Gifford, in six vols. 8vo, 1838. 

EB. N. T. ae Bountiful. 
Stratagem.—* Not lost, but « gone before.” 
4th S. v. 404. 

Ricuarp III.’s 
_ find a curious — on this in “N, 

. 153. 

Hipernta. Received. We fear we have already in- 
serted as much as the subject justifies, 

Loxpown Corree-Hovses. —W. C. (ante, p.5) is referred 
to his own article in “N, & Q.” 2°¢ §. in. 316, where he 
will find references to John Ei lis. 

Date or Brrtu or James I.—The error in question 
is only one of the press, and will be doubtless set right in 
the next edition. 

ERRATUM.—4* vii. p. 25, col. ii. line 26 from bottom, 
| for “ Durham” read “ Northumbe rland.” 


All communications Id he ae gpivenet to the Editor of “ N. & Q.,.” 
| 43, We Uington Street, Str and, W. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “N. & Q.” is now 
realy, and may be had of ail Booksellers end Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, me by post, direct from the Publisher, for ad 

*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q." 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen 


7 a} 


wr delivery 


See ty et | $ _ Beaux 
See “N. & Q 


H. P. 


SPSTEAD AT LEICESTER.—J. 
> Qad §. 


& Q. 


may be had of the 


of the impressed 


free by 


Vewspaper Stamp, the 
post, lirect from the Publisher 
‘ Months, will be 0s. 3d. (in- 
~ost Office Order payable at the 
of Wutam G. SMITH, 43, 


lition ¢ 


s forwar 
including the He ulf- yearly Index), for 
stead of lis. 4d.), which may be paid t ry 
Somerset House Post Office, in faro ur 

| WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.c. 
CURES OF COUGHS AND PULMONARY COMPLAINTS BY Dr. 

Locock’s PULMONIC WAPFERS.—From Mr. Edward Thornton, Chemist, 

Lyme Regis:—* Dr. Locock's Pulmonic Wafers have proved most bene- 

ficial in pulmonary complaints and coughs to many persons in our 

| town and neighbourhood; and if my testimony is of any value to you, 
you are quite at liberty to make use of it in any way.” They give in- 
stant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and i disorders of the 
breath and lungs. To Singers they are invaluable for clearing 
strengthening the voice, and have a pleasant taste. Price is. 1}d. and 
2s. 9d., per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s., and 6s. perream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6c., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner F lap, ls. per 10. 

STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
ae. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
Mone s. two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from7s. Business 
or Ad Dies. from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

| _ [ihustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 


free. 
7s NEW GENTLEM: AN’S GOL D 
KEYLESS, English Make, more solid than Foreign, 
JONES’ Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 
These W; atches have many points of Spec ial Novelty. 


TNDIG SSTION. —THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
adopt MORSON’S PREPARATION of PE rene as the true 
Remedy. Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2s. 6¢., by all Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOM AS MORSON & SON, 


124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


(ESTABLISHED 1841. » 
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14l, Mes. 
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